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THE MARSHAL'S BATON. 


BY J. H. YOXALL, M.A., M.P. 


II. 


PROMOTION as a teacher ought to depend—and 

in most cases it does depend—on success as a 
teacher. I know very well that there are dodges—that 
to have attended a certain church or a certain chapel 
in a certain locality regularly has often meant promo- 
tion; that to have been useful to a political party 
dominant in a locality has often led to appointment 
as a head-teacher; that to “creep up sleeves” is some- 
times rewarded; that to belong to certain clubs or 
to certain highly respectable secret societies helps a 
young teacher on at times—and so forth. But none of 
these adventitious things tell so much, in the case of 
promotions taken as a whole, as does conspicuous 
success as a class-teacher. 

Now teaching, surely, means exciting intellectual in- 
terest. I know how many things seem to conspire to 
prevent the excitation of intellectual interest in school— 
a mechanical, old-style head-teacher sometimes ; some- 
times an inspector; sometimes a time-table; some- 
times the interference of local faddists; sometimes— 
but the catalogue is already long. And again I dis- 
claim any idea that real merit can always be conspicuous 
merit, or that apparent merit is always real merit. 
But I am painting a picture broadly, and omitting ex- 
ceptional details and hard casess And if a teacher does 
not excite intellectual interest in his class—or in some 
of his scholars, at least—he is not a successful teacher, 
and the chief cause of promotion will not apply itself 
to him. Now, to excite intellectual interest in others 
one must be intellectually interesting oneself. One’s 
intellect must be fed; the flame of it must be kept 
alive ; self-cultivation must be kept up; knowledge 
“her ample page rich with the spoils of time” must 
for the teacher himself unroll. Routine, monotony, 
mechanical repetition, the same lesson in the same 
words, with the same examples as objects, are fatal to 
one’s own intellectual interest, and consequently fatal 
to life in one’s teaching, or speaking, or writing, or what 
not. Routine, monotony, and repetition arise from 
want of thinking about one’s work. Only by taking 
thought can one vary one’s teaching and give variety 
to the listener’s hearing. Thought, the habit of think- 
ing, and the discovery of new processes, or what seem 
new, do not arise in one’s inner consciousness or derive 
from first principles. The mind needs the fertilising 
touch of other minds, whether from listening to a speaker 
or from reading a book. Literature, arts, and sciences 
develop, the student of what has been achieved becom- 
ing the pioneer of what yet remains to be achieved. 
Though it sounds like a paradox, one learns from others 
how to be original oneself. 

Look back on your college “ year,” and you may 
wonder to find that it is not just the fellows who in 
college seemed to you the most brilliant who have the 
best succeeded since. Consider the whole teaching staff 
in a large town, and you may wonder to find that it 
is not always the men you would yourself have chosen 
who are made head-teachers or council inspectors. If 
you are impulsive, downright, and superficial in judg- 
ment, you will protest that the selectaqnasend promo- 
tions have been unfair. Occasionak thee hare ye been, 
no doubt—occasionally the base Femapaa koan@itioned 
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at the head of this article have counted in promotions— 
but, as a rule, your protest would be as unfair as the 
favouritism or stupidity on the part of the selectors 
which you condemn would be itself, if it regularly ex- 
isted. Just as “there is no smoke without fire ”—a 
proverb not without exceptions that discount it—so, 
generally speaking, there is no success without a personal 
something that justifies it, or, at any rate, explains it. 
The same thing is true of failure—true of all but the ex- 
ceptions that prove the rule. The strange thing is that 
the exceptions—those who deserved to succeed but have 
not succeeded—are not the people who most complain. 
The loudest complaints come from people who never 
showed, or ever possessed, the desert of success. That 
is true of all professions. It is the occasionally drunken 
third mate, who in his careless watch once nearly lost 
the ship, who will tell you most roundly that captains 
and owners and the world in general are all in a con- 
spiracy to keep him down. 

One cause of permanent failure to advance and rise 
is giving up effort too soon. It is the last lap or two 
that really counts in the race. I have often noticed 
that success begins to show itself just when one is losing 
heart, but has not yet quite lost heart or quite ceased 
to struggle on. The Greek idea that Fortune was a 
jade who flouted you when you wooed her, but ran 
after you when you turned your back on her, was 
based on the frequently~- noticed circumstance that 
success came just when a man has been about to give 
up hope—which means that his long and arduous 
struggle had really succeeded before he knew it, and 
before the success began to show. If you have pulled 
hard and long, and are near to the harbour, you may rest 
on your oars, and still the impetus will carry you in. 
But thousands of so-called failures have been due to 
shipping the oars in despair too soon. 

Another cause of failure in the race is a certain lack 
of courage at the outset. The issue immensely depends 
upon the start. Start in the wrong groove, and keep 
on in it, and you are hardly likely to get anywhere in 
particular. Many a young teacher—this applies most 
to schoolmistresses, perhaps—chose the line of least 
resistance from the first; they “ went home again.” 
They declined a good appointment in favour of a worse 
because they disliked departure into “a far country.” 
Young schoolmasters also often err in the same way. 
A little more courage, a little more of enterprise and 
the exploring spirit, and a better start in a new place 
and groove could have been obtained. It may well be, 
of course, that the known and comfortable berth “ at 
home” or near it may be the better now and then ; 
but to take it because it is the known, the easy, and 
the line of least resistance often means a bad start. 
“A prophet is not without honour, save in his own 
country and in his own house.” While I write I know, 
of course, of a young certificated teacher who went 
back to a city in which he had been a pupil teacher ; 
but I know also of his prior going, alone, at thirteen 
years old, to dwell and be a pupil teacher in that city, 
in which he did not then know a living soul. And that 
was his real start, far from home. 

Success is largely a matter of will-power. ‘ Who wills 
the end must will the means” is a wise French adage. 
I remember with gratitude a college tutor who every 
now ey then well quote to the students Tennyson’s 
“ Wi ] ” — 

“Oh well for him whose will is strong ! 
He suffers, but he will not suffer long.... 
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But ill for him who, bettering not with time, 
Corrupts the strength of heaven-descended Will, 
And ever weaker grows through acted crime, 

Or seeming-genial venial fault, 

Recurring and suggesting still ! 

He seems as one whose ootsteps halt, 

Toiling in immeasurable sand.’ 


And the poet goes on to picture the Jerusalem of suc- 
cess, so small, so distant, so attractive, so hard to 
find :— 
**Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill 
The city sparkles like a grain of salt.” 


But here we touch deep waters. The seeming-genial 
venial faults are so insidious and so infinential. The 
too-often repeated pledges of good fellowship—have we 
not each of us known good fellows drowned in that eddy 
and whirlpool ?—the cult of social games around a 
table; the too much watching and thinking of and 
talking of athletics ; the worship of the body and neglect 
of the mind; too much of “clubbableness,” too little 
of study and of self-study and _ self-criticism—these 
mean, too often, the gaining of hindering habits and 
the loss of good ones. We are so constituted that noth- 
ing is so easy to gain as a bad habit, and nothing so 
easy to lose as a good one. Easily we drift into the 
condition of marking time, not really advancing, the 
footsteps that really halt though still they toil—“ toil- 
ing in immeasurable sand,” far, far from the sparkling 
city. And maybe the recording angel writes more 
charitably of those of us who have not succeeded, but 
also have not failed, than of others who, wafted on by 
favouring gales, come into port with streamers flying 
and shawms and drums vaingloriously sounding on deck. 
Though failure may writhe, success should be modest. 
Non nobis, Domine. If we have failed, let us not blame 
others and excuse ourselves. Not to have failed, that 
negative success, is something greatly to be grateful 
for. Ifwe have won what the world considers success— 
positive success—let us be more thankful than vaunt- 
ing. To vaunt is natural to human nature, but in the 


proportion that the successful man boasts, so is he the 


less worthy of his success. For the greatest success, 
how small! The best effort, how puny! No, the true 
success is internal. When effort and vainglory are over, 
what lasts, if not the soul ? 


« Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre.” 


In this as in most things it is the inside which matters 
—the success of the heart, the learning how to live, and 
the living kindly, sweetly, fairly, intelligently, are the 
best success of all. Though we may fitly take blame 
to ourselves for our failures, and may humanly rejoice 
as craftsmen when we have done this or that little bit 
of work particularly well, Heaven send us wiser than 
to boast, or be puffed up, or by arrogant word or manner 
give an old acquaintance a wound! I have been 
privileged to know many men famous in letters, sciences, 
and politics, and I have usually found them “the 
higher the humbler.” “Ah, no!” they seem to say, 
“non nobis, Domine/” And in that are they not 
wise ? The brief day ebbs to its close, the night cometh, 
and what then shall stand our beacon in the dark ? 
The echo of dead applause, the printed words of praise 
that are folded in volumes never now opened? Ah, no !— 


“The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains and the kings depart— 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart.” 


CHRISTMAS IN SONG. 


BY BEDIVERE. 


‘Vyas the subject indicated by the title of this 


paper treated exhaustively, though it might 
perhaps be too much to say that “ the world could not 
contain the books that should be written,” yet they 
would form a very respectable rival in point of size 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica or the British Museum 
Catalogue. I need hardly add, therefore, that I do 
not pretend to have exhausted the subject. I have 
merely searched about among my own books, and 
gleaned a few facts and a few quotations, which may 
afford some clues to those who are moved to pursue 
the quest further. 

The first fact that struck me on looking up the 
history of Christmas (for which, by the way, I con- 
sulted Chambers’s Encyclopedia) was that “it is al- 
most certain that December 25 cannot be the Nativity 
of the Saviour, for it is then the height of the rainy 
season in Judwa, and shepherds could hardly be watch- 
ing their flocks by night in the plains.” One more 
illusion gone! But, after all, it does not really matter. 
Homer was either himself, or another man called Homer. 

The date of the festival, it appears, was fixed by the 
Church in medieval times as being at the turning- 
point of the year, a season of renewed life and vigour 
in nature, symbolising the new spiritual birth. The 
choice had its origin in heathen customs, and is tlius 
an instance of’ evolution in religious ceremonies. It 
was at the winter solstice that the Norsemen kept 
their feast of Yule, a name which, with the French 
Nod (from Latin natalis), has developed into one of 
our synonyms for Christmas. 

The early Christians kept Christmas at various times 
—some in January, some in April, some in May. One 
of the earliest events in the annals of Christmas is a 
holocaust of martyrs about 300 a.p. in the reign of 
that genial adventurer and persecutor, the Roman 
emperor Diocletian. A company of Christians as- 
sembled to celebrate the birthday of Jesus in a church 
at Nicomedia, where the emperor had his court. 
When he heard of the matter, he ordered the doors 
to be closed and the church to be set on fire, where- 
upon the worshippers were all burnt to death. 

It is probable that some old Christmas customs 
grew out of the ancient Roman Saturnalia, which fell 
towards the end of December, and were held in honour 
of Saturn, the god of agriculture. It was a time of 
sport and revel. Public business ceased, the law courts 
were closed, and schools had holiday. Virgil describes 
similar revels, in honour of Bacchus, in the second 
Georgic ; and here (line 389) occurs perhaps the first 
appearance in literature of what afterwards became 
our Christmas tree— “ tibique 

Oscilla ex alta suspendunt mollia pinu,” 


which Conington renders thus, “ And in thy honour 
[that is, Bacchus] they hang up images with pleasant 
faces to hang from the tall pine.” These oscilla were 
little earthenware figures or faces which were sold at 
that season, and given as toys to children. It may be 
that mollia should be translated “ soft” or “ plastic,” 
and that they were made of some sort of ancient Roman 
plasticine. Virgil died twenty years before the birth 
of Christ. But his mystical fourth Eclogue, written 
about B.c. 40, might almost be regarded as a Mes- 
sianic prophecy— 
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‘“* Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo : 
Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna ; 
Jam nova progenies celo demittitur alto.” 
“ A mighty cycle of the ages is being born anew. Now returns 
the Virgin; the reign of Saturn returns. Now is a new birth 
sent down from heaven on high.” 


Dante is the natural link between Virgil and modern 
literature. Not being learned in Dantesque lore, I 
cannot say whether or no he alludes to Christmas as a 
festival. A casual glance through Cary’s translation 
of the Divine Comedy lit on the following allusion 
(Paradiso, xxxii. 94) to the angel of the Annunciation. 
Dante is asking his guide to tell him who the angel is. 


“ 


So I again resorted to the lore 
Of my wise teacher, he whom Mary’s charms 
Embellish’d, as the sun the morning star ; 
Who thus in answer spoke: ‘In him are summ’'d 
Whate’er of buxomness and free delight 
May be in spirit, or in angel, met : 
And so beseems: for that he bare the palm 
Down unto Mary, when the Son of G 
Vouchsafed to clothe him in terrestrial weeds.’ ” 
There is a brief allusion to the Nativity in the Purgatorio 
(Canto xx., lines 21-24). Another passage at the end 
of Canto xxxi. of the Paradiso describes the Virgin 
listening to the carols (doubtless Christmas carols) 
sung by the surrounding angels— 
“ At their glee 

And carol smiled the Lovely One of heaven, 

That joy was in the eyes of all the blest.” 

The carol was one of the earliest literary forms in 
which Christmas was celebrated. When we come to 
English literature we find an embarrassment of riches 
in this respect. The first printed collection of Christ- 
mas carols was made by Wynkyn de Worde in 1521. 
A good modern collection of the most popular carols 
for general readers is that by A. H. Bullen, called 
Carols and Poems (Nimmo). It is not exhaustive, but 
it has a suggestive preface where further sources of 
research are mentioned. “ Every girl and boy,” says 
Mr. Bullen, “ should be taught the lovely stanzas” of 
the “‘ Cherry-Tree Carol,” “the finest of all carols,” 
beginning— 

“ As Joseph was a-walking, 

He heard an angel sing— 
* This night shall be born 

Our Beaventy King. 


He neither shall be born 
In housen nor in hall, 

Nor in the place of Paradise, 
But in an ox’s stall.’ ”’ 


“In England,” writes Mr. Bullen, “the practice of 
carol-singing appears to have first become widely 
spread in the fifteenth century.” He divides his col- 
lection into three parts—(1) Christmas chants and 
carols; (2) Carmina Sacra (more formal poems, in- 
cluding Milton’s famous “ Ode on the Nativity”); and 
(3) songs about Christmas customs and Christmas 
cheer. In regard to old English customs at Christmas, 
he quotes from Nicholas Breton’s Fantasticks (1626) 
and the Memoirs of Sir John Reresby (1628), published 
by the Camden Society. I have no space to give 
these quotations here, but the sum of them is that 
a hospitable country squire of that date kept open 
house for his friends and tenantry almost continuously 
from Christmas Day to Twelfth Night. A collection 
of carols of the jovial type was made by Anthony 
a-Wood, author of Athene Ozonienses, and there is a 
copy of this in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, though 
not, says Mr. Bullen, in the British Museum. 


William Hone in his Everyday Book (1826), Vol. L., 
dedicated, by the way, to Charles Lamb, gives a great 
deal of quaint old Christmas lore. “ With our fore- 
fathers,” he writes, “a soused boar’s head was borne 
to the principal table in the hall with great state and 
solemnity, as the first dish on Christmas Day...... 
Holinshed says that in 1170, upon the young prince’s 
coronation, King Henry the Second ‘served his son 
at the table, bringing up the bore’s [sic] head, with 
trumpets before it, according to the manner.’”’ Brand, 
the author of Popular Antiquities (another locus clas- 
sicus for old Christmas customs), thought that Chaucer 
alluded to the boar’s head custom in the following lines 
from “ The Franklein’s Tale ” :— 


** Janus sitteth by the fire with double berd, 
And he drinketh of his bugle-horne the wine, 
Before him standeth the brawne of the tusked swine.” 


I have not been able to trace any other allusions to 
Christmas in Chaucer, but in the “Second Nun’s 
Tale ” there is an apostrophe to the “ floure of virgines 
all”—‘“ Thou maide and mother, doughter of thy 
son.” 
“ Within the cloystre blisful of thy sides 
Toke mannes chaps the eternal love and peace.” 


There is one association with Christmas in the life of 
Chaucer, for on Christmas Eve, 1399, he took a lease 
of a house in the garden of Lady Chapel, Westminster, 
where he died eleven years later. 

Among the passages quoted by Hone are some lines 
by Barnaby Googe (1540-94) on Christmas ceremonies 
in church, where the sacred and the hilarious seem 


strangely blended— 


“Three Masses every priest doth sing 

Le that solemne day, 

With offrings unto every one, 
That so the more may play. 

This done, a woodden child in clowtes 
Is on the altar set, 

About the which both boyes and gyrles 
Do daunce and trymly jet, 

And carrols sing in prayse of Christ, 
And, for to help them heare, 

The organs aunswere every verse 
With sweete and solemne cheare. 

The priestes doe rore aloude ; and round 
About the parentes stande 

To see the sport, and with their voyce 
Do helpe them and their hande.’ 


A sketch of Christmas, quoted by Hone from the 
New Monthly Magazine of December 1, 1825, men- 
tions that “ Girls, although they be ladies, are kissed 
under the mistletoe.” The subject of mistletoe in 
itself leads down long vistas of inquiry, taking us to 
Druidism, inter alia, and the story of Balder in Norse 
mythology (vide Matthew Arnald’s poem “ Balder 
Dead ”’). 

I had meant to deal with Christmas in English prose 
as well as poetry, giving passages from such ed as 
the diaries of Pepys and John Evelyn, where there 
are many interesting Christmas entries; Washington 
Irving’s Sketch Book (essay, “An Old English Christ- 
mas’’); the Christmas Books of Dickens and Thackeray; 
Stevenson’s Christmas Sermon, etc., etc. This last 
ought to be read by every one every Christmas, along 
with Dickens’s Christmas Carol. But I am already out 
of the editorial bounds of space, so I must confine my- 
self to poetry. 

Herrick is the poet, par excellence, of Christmas 
jollity. As he says in his “ Hesperides ” :— 














“T tell of festivals, and fairs, and plays, 

Of merriment, and mirth, and bonfire blaze : 

I tell of Christmas mummings, New Year’s Day, 

Of Twelfth Night king and queen, and children’s play.” 
George Wither, who wrote a poem in praise of his 
schoolmaster (would that we all deserved such hom- 
age !), has a Christmas carol in the Herrick vein. 
George Herbert’s “ Christmas” is at the opposite pole 
in manner—moral, enigmatic, and introspective. In 
Spenser I found, on a cursory glance, nothing but 
these somewhat cryptic lines from the December eclogue 
of “ The Shephearde’s Calendar ” :-— 

“T wont to raunge amydde the mazie thickette, 

And gather nuttes to make me Christmas game.” 
Next we come to “ the greatest of all names” in Eng- 
lish literature. Shakespeare is not rich in Christian 
allusions. Possibly he was something of a sceptic, 
and sceptics in his day found it wiser to say nothing. 
I do not possess a Shakespeare concordance, and I do 
not set up to be a walking one, so I speak under cor- 
rection on this matter. But there are only two Chris- 
tian allusions which at the moment I recollect in Shake- 
speare—one to the Crucifixion in Henry IV. (Part L., 
Act i., Scene 1), and one to Christmas Eve in Hamlet 
(Act i., Scene 1). The latter passage occurs just after 
the departure of the ghost of Hamlet’s father (a part 
once taken by Shakespeare himself). Marcellus says :— 

“It faded on the crowing of the cock. 

Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long : 

And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad, 
The nights are wholesome, then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.” 

Twelfth Night was, it is said, one of the four plays 
acted by Shakespeare’s company before the Court at 
Whitehall during the Christmas of 1601-2. 

It is impossible even to mention here all the poems 
which Christmas has inspired. I began making a list, 


but came to the conclusion that it would be safer to. 


say generally that every Christian poet has written a 
poem on Christmas. Even Mr. Swinburne, in whom 
orthodoxy is not obtrusive, has written a delightful 
Christmas carol. So has William Morris. The most 
famous of Christmas poems, Milton’s ‘‘Ode on the 
Nativity,” need not be quoted here. It should be read 
as a whole. 

I may be forgiven, perhaps, for family pride, if I 
select for special mention the Cornish Ballads of my 
father-in-law, Robert Stephen Hawker. Two of his 
Christmas poems—‘ The Child Jesus” and “* Modryb 
Marya”—are given in Mr. Bullen’s collection, and the 
former is in the Uppingham School Hymn Book. An- 
other, “ Sing to the Lord the Children’s Hymn,” is in 
the appendix to Hymns Ancient and Modern, and 
in Novello’s new Council School Hymn Book. Be- 
sides these, there are “A Canticle for Christmas, 
1874,” “ Aishah Schechinah ” (a poem on the Incarna- 
tion), “‘ The Southern Cross” (on the adoration of the 
Magi), and “ The Signals of Levi” (on the Nativity). 
The most distinctive of all these is “‘ Modryb Marya,” 
or “ Aunt Mary,” the word “aunt” being used in old 
Cornwall as a title of respect. It begins like this— 

*“* Now of all the trees by the king’s highway, 
Which do you love the best ? 
Oh! the one that is green upon Christmas Day, 
The bush with the bleeding breast. 


Now the holly with her drops of blood for me : 
For that is our dear Aunt Mary's tree.” 
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Tennyson in that incomparable elegy “In Me- 
moriam”’ has written some of the most beautiful lines 
on Christmas which are to be found in English poetry. 
The poem took years to write, and the memories of 
three separate Christmases are recorded in it—(Cantos 
XXVili.-xxx., Ixxvili., and civ.-cvi.). The three pas- 
sages reflect the evolution of the poet’s mind from 
personal sorrow to social sympathy and optimism, until, 
passing from Christmas to New Year, he ends with 
that splendid apostrophe to the “ wild bells” of New 
Year’s Eve. Christmas-time to some only calls up 
memories of the dead past. In these grand lines it is 
a trumpet call to the march of human progress :— 


“ Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


oe “ in the valiant man and free, 
1e larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be!” 


— Pete 


AT THE LIBRARY COUNTER. 


BY WILLIAM WILSON, PUBLIC LIBRARY, GATESHEAD. 


MEMBER of the staff of a public library is afforded 
unique opportunities of observing the bearing 
of the general public towards books and all matters 
literary, as well as many of their eccentricities. The 
frequenters of our public libraries are not by any means 
all attracted by the same object. The reasons for 
their presence are multitudinous, being as diverse as 
the varying characters of the visitors themselves, and in 
many cases as unfathomable. Such a state of things 
is of course unavoidable in an institution founded and 
conducted on such a democratic principle as is the 
public library, where each and every person is on an 
equality, where, as the Irishman has it, “one man is 
as good as another, if not better.” 

This idea, then, of the library and its stock being 
public property leads many people to expect whatever 
printed matter they may desire to see to be at once 
forthcoming: hence the inquiries of a very varied 
nature addressed to the library officials, such as “ Have 
you a residential directory of ——?” (naming some 
obscure village in Wales) ; “ Have you a bound volume 
of The News of the World?” “ Have you a copy of the 
Next of Kin?”—a very frequent question put by 
some deluded person who considers that he has been 
wrongfully deprived of a large sum of money, and who, 
if one is not “ gentle but firm,” will straightway recount 
his ever-ready “ tale of woe,’ which, by reason no doubt 
of its frequent repetition, resembles the production of a 
talking-machine. 

Of a similar interest is the individual who devoutly 
believes that he has a social mission. The writer calls 
to mind a man of this stamp who was daily to be found 
in the reference room of a northern library. Here he 
was constantly referring to works such as Who’s Who 
and Whitaker's Almanac for biographical and statistical 
particulars of some of our leading men and Government 
departments. According to his own tale he had been 
a soldier, and had, he would explain with most scornful 
sarcasm, been dismissed the Army as being insane. 
His pet theme was the enormities of the War Office and 
of the particular Secretary for War who happened to 
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be in office. His grievance was the wilful detention by 
the authorities of that department of certain war 
medals alleged to have been won by his grandfather 
in India, which he considered ought to be in his, the 
grandson’s, possession ; whilst on the behalf of many 
old soldiers (old soldiers in more ways than one pos- 
sibly) he was actively and constantly endeavouring to 
procure for them some belated war money or pension. 
He would produce from his pockets shoals of letters 
received from influential persons ; and it was interest- 
ing to note the systematic way in which he arranged 
his correspondence, copies of his letters and the actual 
replies thereto appearing in strictly chronological order, 
and all neatly fastened together. 

It was amusing to watch him writing these letters of 
his. He used for the purpose sheets of foolscap and an 
ordinary copying-ink pencil; and the writer vividly 
remembers him explaining how that matter written 
with this pencil, after being wet, had the same appear- 
ance and possessed the same indelible properties as ink. 
And, sure enough, he never failed to perform this pro- 
cess with his tongue, even on the well-remembered 
occasion when he indited a long epistle to his Majesty 
the King. He has lately been lost sight of in his 
northern haunts, and is probably at present pursuing 
the same course in other towns, from whence he will 
one day suddenly return and graphically relate the 
story of his experiences. 

Such a person is only one of the many eccentrics of 
various kinds finding their way to reference counter 
and inquiry desk. One man put in an appearance in 
the Boleunee Library every afternoon at four o’clock 
prompt for a consecutive period of some weeks. He 
coll each day borrow a large number of standard 
works on varying subjects, and sperid about an hour 
in studying them. At first the assistants considered 
him to be a genuine student, and consequently spared 
neither pains nor time in supplying him with what he 
required. What was their disgust, then, to discover 
some time afterwards that he was concerned merely 
with the solving of picture competitions appearing in 
a well-known weekly. All this time of his own and 
his helpers had been expended in an attempt to dis- 
cover the mystic meaning of a gate, an apple, and half 
a cow, and to procure perhaps for the assiduous searcher 
five pounds a week for evermore. From circumstances 
since observed it is evident that his efforts were not 
successful; and his search after wisdom—so far at 
least as his visits to the library are concerned—has 
been abandoned. Another type of erratic visitor is the 
man who desires one solitary fact, generally a date 
connected with some local event or the building of some 
bridge or other structure, and whose comment (when he 
is supplied with the information) made excitedly to his 
friend who accompanies him, “ That’s a bob you owe 
me,” informs the librarian that he has acted the part 
of judge in a wager. 

All the unusual incidents in this department are not, 
however, of this mirth-provoking character. On the 
contrary, one sees much to make the heart sad and the 
mind busy. Itinerant pedlars, many of them intelli- 
gent and hard-working men, who through some physical 
affliction are debarred from following more congenial 
and lucrative employment, are to be found here, in- 
dulging for a few precious moments a literary taste 
which no doubt will appear surprising to the uninitiated. 
Two such men might be mentioned, one of whom was 
deeply interested and well-versed in the physical 





sciences ; whilst the other, who was a visitor only the 
other day, greatly enjoys the perusal of the very best 
works on mental science. Then there is the person, 
lean and hungry-eyed, who timidly inquires for the 
address of a relieving officer or a list of the Board of 
Guardians ; the man of culture, seedy in his apparel 
and down-at-heel, who consults quick paths to tase 
ledge in the form of encyclopedias and biographical 
dictionaries with a view, no Toubt, to the writing of 
an article which will bring him in a much-needed pit- 
tance; the inquirer for emigration information, evi- 
dently arrived at what he would expressively term 
“the far end,” and about to try his luck in other lands ; 
and many others, who together provide that element 
of sadness to be found in the life of the librarian, which 
does indeed exist in some way in the lives of all. 

To return to a lighter vein, perhaps the greatest 
“howlers ” of all are heard at the counter of the Lend- 
ing Library. Here it was that the little boy, when 
asked, as a preliminary to his obtaining a borrower's 
ticket, if his father was a burgess, replied, “ No, he’s a 
butcher ;” and the inveterate novel reader, in talking 
over his literary likes and dislikes, confided to the 
assistant that “he liked Miss Braddon, but couldn’t 
stand that chap Bunyan.” Amusing mistakes are 
made in the matter of authors’ names: “ Have you 
any books by David Copperfield?” “ Which is the 
best novel of Mrs. Henry Irving?” “ Please give me 
one of Marie Coon’s novels.” Or, again, “ Please 
give me a book for a young man about thirty who is 
going to the devil,” was the desperate request of one 
old lady, and she was supplied—it is feared in a spirit 
of banter—with The Devil’s Chain ; and yet, if intem- 
perance was the poor man’s failing, perhaps the book 
would not prove greatly amiss. The statement of age 
in the foregoing request reminds one that in inquiries 
for books such a proviso is often stipulated by younger 
people, and it affords a pertinent commentary on the 
advisability of providing reading lists and catalogues 
graded according to age—at any rate for the use of 
juveniles. It may be concluded, however, that even the 
youngest librarian will never attempt to gauge and 
indicate in his catalogue the moral qualities and prob- 
able results of the reading of his literary wares any 
more than he would essay to formulate their thera- 
peutic values, the existence of which is claimed by 
some. 

One young lady, when asked what she thought of the 
style of a novel she was reading, replied, “ Oh, I haven’t 
come to that yet;” and the mother of an intelligent 
lad, to whom it was suggested that he should become 
a borrower, exclaimed, “It’s no good him joining the 
library until he has read Matthew Henry’s Commen- 
taries, which his father has just bought.” Poor child! 
The following incident caused a flutter in the breast 
of an impressionable assistant. A young lady asked 
for number 1,324, and added as an afterthought while 
the assistant was proceeding to the shelf, “‘ Love Me for 
Ever.” She was merely quoting the title of the book, 
however, and was not speaking in the imperative mood. 

The inveterate fiction reader is, as a rule, quite 
easily pleased in the matter of what he borrows, being 
willing to take anything so long as it is fiction. He 
(or, more often, she) has sometimes, of course, a prefer- 
ence, desiring perhaps the themes of love, sensation, 
adventure, etc.; but if these are not available, anything 
else will serve. Preferences and prejudices are often 
quaintly expressed. One lady known to the writer 










‘ 


invariably asks very emphatically for “a book by a 
man author;” whilst, on the other hand, some gentle- 
men are just as anxious for novels by lady writers. 
The amount of novel reading done by some people is 
truly abnormal, and almost all librarians can tell of 
men and women who borrow regularly two novels per 
day. This fact ought to be borne in mind by the 
adverse critics of public libraries who are so ready to 
call attention to the apparent large percentage of 
fiction issues. When the time it takes to read a novel 
is compared with that which must be devoted to a 
work of a more solid character, and, in addition, when 
such people as have just been mentioned are taken 
into consideration, it will readily be seen how unreliable 
statistics are in the way of denoting the actual nature 
ot the use made of books in our public libraries. 
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It is remarkable how ignorant many people are as ° 


to the uses of bibliographies, catalogues, and books of 
reference. With regard to the latter, for instance, 
many expect to find in encyclopedias information of 
a most abstract nature. The writer is constantly 
being asked if the Encyclopedia Britannica or Harms- 
worth’s Encyclopedia will give any help in the writing 
of an essay on such themes as “Friendship,” “ The 
Abuse of Money,” “ The Love of Books,” and the like. 
The arrangement of a catalogue is to some people, 
strange as it may seem, the cause of an almost eaien 
confusion, and they are repeatedly compelled to ask 
assistance of the officials. 

Not long ago a young lady having an essay to write 
on “ Hobbies” came to a library and consulted the 
catalogue. Seeing there a subject-heading printed in 
heavy type devoted to the philosopher Hobbes, she said 
to the assistant, pointing the while to the entry under 
this heading, “Do you think this book will tell me 
anything about hobbies?” It is to be hoped that 
this is an extreme case ot general ignorance. 

Misleading titles of books cause much disappointment 
to borrowers and no small amusement to all concerned. 
More especially was this the case when the old meagre 
title-a-liner system of cataloguing obtained, and before 
the advent of systematically-compiled catalogues and 
the use of explanatory notes. The old stories about 
Ruskin’s On the Construction of Sheep-Folds being 
taken for a book on agriculture, and the Duke of Argyll’s 
Foundations of Society for one on architecture will 
probably be well known ; but of quite recent occurrence 
is the case of the man who appeared to think that a 
work entitled The Solution of the Pyramids would give 
him some information on the game of that name. 

In conclusion, it must not be supposed that the 
public supply all the material for amusement. Town 
councillors and library committeemen are at times 
responsible for much that is ludicrous. One or two 
instances need only be mentioned—that of the man 
who on the Books Committee pleaded more or less 
eloquently for more “ friction ” in the library ; and his 
conjrere who objected to the purchase of a book on 
the Chippendale Period in English Furniture, because 
he contended that it would only appeal to young 
people about to marry. 
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“WHAT MEAN THESE STONES ?” 


BY EDMUND A. GREENING-LAMBORN, 
Headmaster S, Mary Magdalene Schools, Oxford. 


(Concluded.) 


BYGONE DAYS IN THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 
(Continued from p. 181.) 


Ts monuments in village churches offer a wide 
field of interest. Intelligent study will glean 
from them a good deal about the manners, dress, and 
spirit of the various ages. To follow their evolution 
from the thirteenth century to the nineteenth is also 
interesting. The oldest monuments are of late Nor- 
man date, and present the recumbent figure of the 
dead knight, clad in chain mail, with pointed shield 
and conical helmet. The feet usually rest on a hound 
or horse—which animals were the special possession of 
the noble—and often the legs of the effigy are crossed. 
There is no ground for the old belief that the cross- 
legged effigies commemorate Crusaders. It was merely 
a Talten or a sculptor’s pose. 

Thirteenth-century monuments are generally plain— 
often simply a long floriated cross carved along the 
whole length of the coffin lid. The stone coffin is 
placed in an arch in the wall, sometimes buried to its 
own depth, so that the lid is flush with the floor, some- 
times not sunk into the ground at all. Late in this 
century brasses came into use, but very few of the 
date remain. They were made of a mixed metal, 
called “ laten,” cut into the form of a human figure 
and engraved with lines representing the dress of the 
deceased. The features, however, were merely cone 
ventional until the sixteenth century. The plate was 
fitted into a slab of Purbeck marble, cut to fit it, 
and fastened down with pitch and rivets, after which 
the lines of its engraving were defined in enamel of 
various colours. The slab was then placed on the floor 
of the church above the grave; but few now remain 
in their original positions. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries altar tombs 
were the fashion. The slab was raised above the floor 
on a kind of stone chest. Sometimes the chest con- 
tained the coffin. The brass or the stone effigy rested 
on the top, which was used as an altar in celebrating 
masses for the soul of the dead man. The front and 
sides of the altar tomb were richly panelled, the panels 
often containing coats of arms. arly fifteenth-cen- 
tury brasses show the development of plate armour. 
The mail shirt, or hauberk, is shortened, and there are 
round bosses of metal to protect the joints, with plates 
(greaves and braces) instead of chain mail on arms 
and legs. The effigies of those who fell in the Wars of 
the Roses wear complete plate armour, narrow over- 
lapping strips of steel (taces) taking the place of the 
hauberk below the waist, and a cuirass with back and 
front pieces above. One can understand how this 
weight of armour caused the death of so many lords 
when once they were unhorsed. Though they are 
represented as wearing two swords, they could have 
made poor play with either when supported on their 
own legs instead of their horses’. Occasionally armour 
may be seen hung over the knight’s tomb; but this 
is usually imitation, which was carried at the funeral. 
A suit of steel harness was too valuable a possession 
to be lost to an heir in this way. 
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The metal called laten was very expensive, and many 
an empty matrix shows where a stolen brass has been. 
Sometimes a brass bears evidence of having been re- 
versed and used a second time. Such a one is called 
a palimpsest. In tombs of the sixteenth century one 
may trace the development of new ideas of the posi- 
tion of women in society and of family life. The wife 
is now commonly represented on the tomb as well as 
the man, and in tombs of the Elizabethan period the 
children are shown by a string of small effigies of gradu- 
ally diminishing sizes. Numerous effigies in civil cos- 
tume tell of the growing wealth of the middle classes 
and of a more peaceable era in the land. Sixteenth- 
century monuments show, too, a gradual debasement 
of artistic feeling, which was to end in the ugliness of 
the eighteenth century. In the seventeenth century 


there was a slight revival of taste, some monuments to - 


Cavaliers being fine works of art; and then the Renais- 
sance style became general, and we have effigies in 
Roman togas—as at Beaminster—or gentlemen who 





Fic, 52.—Fourtreentu-Century Tomas or THE De La Becues 
in ALpwortHu CHURCH. 


Showing altar tombs with Decorated canopies, 1330. 


refuse to die, and recline gracefully on one elbow as 
taking their ease on a sofa—like Sir James Borlase of 
Stratton Audley (1688). 

The introduction of pews, and the consequent lack 
of floor space, made it necessary to place eighteenth- 
century monuments on the walls of the church. A bust 
of the deceased, alive and speaking, in the wig of the 
period, is prominent on the monument, which is com- 
monly surmounted by a classic urn. A long Latin 
elegy sings the praises of the dead—sometimes written 
in the first person—and the taste exhibited in literature 
is sometimes worse than that in the sculpture. For 
instance, we read of James Perrot (North Leigh, 1724) 
that his appearance in heaven “ exhilarabit civitatem 
Dei,” or of one Curtaine of Abingdon that 


“ His dust perfumes this urn, and he 
This town with liberalitie."’ 
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It was of such monuments that Gray was thinking when 
he wrote :— 
“‘Can storied urn.or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 


Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of Death ?” 


Tombstones in churchyards date from the seventeenth 
century, and tell of the growing wealth and improved 
social condition of the middle and lower classes. Eight- 
eenth-century gravestones are very common, and are 
ornamented with skulls, crossbones, and other cheerful 
admonitions to the living. The deceased, to judge by 
the inscriptions on their tombstones, seem to have 
found’a melancholy pleasure in the certainty that they 
were not alone in the “ misfortune” of death, and 
unanimously insist on the fact that 


** As you are now, so once was I ; 
Where I am now, you too must lie.” 


A graveyard stone of the eighteenth century affords 
as little satisfaction to the hypochondriacal as it does 
to the artistic temperament. The eighteenth century— 
“the. churchwarden age”—added the whitewashed 
walls and ceilings to our churches, and hid the open 
roofs and the remaining fresco paintings. It was then, 
too, that much medieval carved woodwork was re- 
placed by the ugly plain pews, painted a drab colour, 
which may be seen to-day in many churches—a large 
loose-box for the squire, and a double-decker for the 
parson and clerk. The musicians, when turned out of 
their rood lofts, had been accommodated in a gallery 
built across the west end of the nave; and in this 
period galleries were added over the aisles, in the manner 
of a Roman basilica, which was out of all harmony 
with the narrow height of the Gothic buildings to which 
the galleries were added, cutting across the vertical 
lines and ruining the artistic effect. 

The nineteenth century witnessed a great revival of 
taste, which is nowhere more evident than in the 
attempts which were made to remedy the mischief of 
the previous century in the churches of the country. 
In many churches the unsightly whitewash has been 
removed and the remains of the frescoes restored. 
The ugly pews have been taken away, and with them 
the unsuitable galleries. The nineteenth-century archi- 
tects invented no new style, but they realized that 
Gothic is essentially the Christian architecture, and 
built and restored their churches after the Gothic 
models, retaining the Classic style in assembly rooms 
and law courts—for which buildings the Lintel archi- 
tecture, as we have seen, is specially suited. 

In addition to the wealth of detail which individual 
churches offer for the consideration of the student, it 
is interesting also to trace a correspondence between 
the general characteristics of the churches of a par- 
ticular district and the geographical or historical peculi- 
arities of that district. For instance, in speaking of 
the carved woodwork in which the Perpendicular period 
is so especially rich, I referred to the churches of the 
eastern counties as exhibiting the art in its highest 
development. The explanation of this fact is a geo- 
logical one. The flat eastern district has no natural 
deposits of building stone, and in the Middle Ages, 
when means of transport were few and inadequate, 
the necessary stone was only procured with great 
difficulty, and was consequently economised to the 
uttermost. So timber, in which the district was rich, 
was used as a substitute wherever possible. The skill 
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of the workmen, therefore, was turned in the direc- 
tion of wood-carving; and in compensation for the 
absence of the stone spires and towers of Oxford or 
Lincoln we have the beautiful carved screens and ‘roofs 
of Norfolk and Suffolk. Here also may be found one 
explanation of the fact that the use of bricks was re- 
vived earlier in the eastern counties than elsewhere 
in England, and applied more generally to ecclesiastical 
architecture. A fyrther-explanation lies in the nearness 
of the eastern counties to Holland, from which the art 
was reintroduced. 

A common feature of churches in east Kent and 
Sussex is the round tower. Here, as in the eastern 
counties, there are no stone quarries, but flint is plentiful. 
But flint cannot be squared into the long quoins neces- 
sary for the square corners, and therefore the round 
plan was adopted. So here, too, we find wooden spires 
and elaborate timber carving. Yet there are many 
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Fic. 53.—RENAIssANCE Toms or Sir JAMES Bor.asez, 
STRATTON AUDLEY. 


Showing efligy in the wig of the period and Roman sandals, 1688. 


churches in these two districts which are exceptions 
to the general rule, being built throughout of stone. 
An explanation in these cases may generally be found 
in the geographical fact that they stand on the banks 
of navigable streams, by which the stone was carried 
from quarries situated elsewhere. So the lofty spires 
and towers of Oxford and Lincoln just referred to may 
be accounted for by any one who will examine a relief 
map of England. He will see a ridge of hills running 
north and east from the Dorset Hills to the Yorkshire 
Wolds, through Somerset, Wilts, Oxford, Northampton, 
and Lincoln. These hills consist of an oolite formation, 
and from them has been quarried the stone which makes 
those counties so rich in sculpture. On Shotover Hill, 
above Oxford, one can look down at once on “the 
City of Palaces” with “ her dreaming spires,” and on 
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the matrices in which her stones once lay, in the bosom 
of the hills. 

Many churches of any district, too, may be found to 
have something in common historically. In the neigh- 
bourhood of a great abbey, for instance, many of the 
village churches will once have belonged to the abbey ; 
and this fact can usually be detected in the fineness of 
the work, and often in similarity of the carving, which 
is seen to be executed by the same workman or by 
the same school or guild of workmen. Every great 
abbey had a number of skilled workmen in its employ— 
as the cathedrals have to-day—and the monks them- 
selves were usually good craftsmen. In the neighbour- 
hood of Dorchester Abbey, for instance, are two churches 
—Warborough and Wittenham—which, like the minster 
church, have fonts of lead, there being only a very few 
other lead fonts in the country. The explanation is 
that these churches belonged to what is known as “* The 
‘Peculiar of Dorchester ’’—that is, they were under the 
care of the abbot of the abbey, and were out of the 
jurisdiction of the bishop of the diocese. I have previ- 
ously referred to the churches in the neighbourhood 
of Abingdon, which show in common the influence of 
the monks in the skilful carving and humorous char- 
acter of their grotesque faces. It is interesting, too, to 
trace the “spheres of influence” of great medieval 
families. In the village churches to the north-east of 
Oxford, for instance—at Marston, Headington, Beckley, 
and Studley Priory—one may find the monuments, and 
in the windows the painted armorial bearings, of the 
Crokes, in the house of one of whom—Unton Croke of 
Marston Manor—the deed of surrender of Oxford was 
signed in June 1646, following the king’s escape from 
the beleaguered city. In Stanton Harcourt Church may 
be seen the monuments and arms of the Harcourt line 
for seven hundred years, with those of scions of that 
great house in the neighbouring churches. 

In many churches in the neighbourhood of Oxford 
may be found the monuments of members of a medieval 
guild of the Holy Cross, who were associated in certain 
good works, as bridge-building and repairing, the care 
of churches, and the protection of travellers. I believe 
it to be inestimably desirable that the names and deeds 
of the bygone heroes and worthies of a district should 
be familiar in the mouths of the children of that dis- 
trict, that the facts of local history, as of local geog- 
raphy, should be particularly known in relation to 
the general history and geography of the country at 
large. We are losing, or have lost, that spirit of ven- 
eration for the worthy dead which in the Middle Ages 
made the tomb of a saint or hero the object of a pil- 
grimage. Besant has spoken of “the strange apathy 
of the middle-class Englishman concerning his own 
ancestry. He neither knows nor cares to inquire into 
his origin and connections.” And Galton has some- 
where pointed out that it is unusual for a middle-class 
family to know their own great-grandfather. Cer- 
tainly very few village children can point out their 
great-grandfather’s grave, though he and generations 
of his forbears are buried in their churchyard. By 
Englishmen of the Middle Ages, and by the Japanese 
of to-day, such a matter would be one of tradition. 
“* The ashes of his fathers” was the first thing a Roman 
was ready to die for. The education which disregards 
local traditions can never be a truly patriotic one. 
Patriotism begins at home. 

If these papers cause any who have not yet con- 
sidered the matter to turn their attention and that of 
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their scholars to the village church, viewing it in a 
new light as the centre of the village history and tradi- 
tions, their end will have been accomplished. Surely 
our history, local or national, becomes most real and 
educationally valuable to us in the places where sleep 
the men who made it—for here, if anywhere, the muse 
of history dwells. 
— a ref Pate 


A TALE FOR THE STORY HOUR. 


THE ADVENTURE OF A ROBIN RED- 
BREAST AND A CHRISTMAS BOX. 


BY Z. A. R. NESBIT. 


HE snow covered all the ground and still fell 

heavily. The north wind blew, and Robin Red- 

breast sat in an old hawthorn tree, his feathers all 
ruffled and his heart very sad. 

* All the berries are gone from this tree,” said he to 
himself, “ and it took me so long to flutter here. What 
can I do? I did hope for a meal of haws.” 

Robin puffed out his feathers more than ever, and 
gazed sorrowfully across the snow at an ivy-clad house. 

“It’s a long way off when a bird can’t fly,” twit- 
tered Robin; “still, nothing beats trying.” Then he 
fluttered to the ground and began to hop over the 
snow. 

“Slow work,” thought he; and he tried to fly, but 
was only able to flutter feebly. Then he looked round 
him in sudden fear. 

“ That noise—was it a cat? I couldn’t get away,” 
thought he, a dreadful terror seizing his bold little heart. 
“*T might as well have been killed by thecruel bird-catcher 
this morning, for I have hurt my wings so badly in getting 
free of his horrid net that I may die of cold and hunger, 
or perhaps be eaten by a cat.” But no cat was near; 
it was only a twig snapping under a load of snow. 

Robin therefore took courage, and hopped and 
fluttered along as best he could. 

Alas! the ivy-clad house was a long way off. Robin 
was faint and weak with cold and hunger and his great 
struggle in the net that morning. 

“T shall never be able to get to the house,” he 
thought. One hop more, then a rest, then a feeble flutter. 
“ Never shall I fly again. Oh, my wings, my wings!” 

Never to fly again! Robin’s bold heart seemed to 
break at that thought, and he dropped on the snow 
in the middle of the garden path. ad there been no 
wind the snowflakes would . oon have hidden him from 
sight; but the north wind whirled away the snow into 
drifts some way off, and no snow rested on Robin. 

Presently down the path with merry noise came 
men dragging the Yule log to the ivy-clad house, for it 
was Christmas Eve; and among the men was Bob, 
the log rope over his shoulder, pulling with a right 
good will. Suddenly he espied the poor Robin, and 
picked it up and put it in his coat pocket. “ It’s only 
numb, I think,” said he to himself. “In my warm 
pocket it may come to.” By the time Bob and the 
men had pulled the log into the house the warmth of 
the pocket had revived the poor Robin, and he began 
to wonder where he was and to feel frightened; so 
he tried to move, and Bob, feeling him do so, knew 
he was getting better, and hurried to ask Cook for a 
little food. “A bit of suet please, Cookie dear, and a 
merry Christmas to you,” said he coaxingly, for they 
were old friends ; but Cook was busy and cross. 


“ Suet indeed—the very idea! Like your impudence, 
when you know it’s all in the puddings and mince pies 
long ago.” “No offence,” said Bob, still coaxing. 
“*T just wanted a morsel for this Bobbie. See!” And 
he gently took the Robin from his pocket. ‘ Well I 
never!” said Cook, mollified at once. She went into 
the larder and cut a wee snip of suetty fat from the 
Christmas beef—a most extraordinary thing for her 
to do; nobody dared have asked her to do it—and put 
it near the poor bird’s bill. Robin was not very fright- 
ened when he saw where he was, for he had often fed 
on the kitchen window-sill ; so he stayed quiet, and in 
a little time picked the suetty fat. Then Bob said, 
“Where’s Maggie?” Cook went into the passage. 
““ Maggie, Maggie,” she cried, “you’re wanted;” and 
Maggie, hoping Cookie had a hot cake for her, which 
happened nearly every afternoon, ran into the kitchen 

uickly. ‘“O Bob,” cried she, “a merry Christmas ! ” 
“Same to you, Maggie, and here’s my Christmas box ;’’ 
and he put his cap in her hand, and in the cap was the 
Robin. “Oh, the joy of it! A dear Robin to nurse 
up and to love one! A free, tame bird!” cried Maggie 
in delight. 

She put him in a basket with cotton wool, and fed 
him till he was well ; and he grew quite tame, and would 
sit on the holly that hung on the wall and sing. When 
spring came he flew into the garden, and in a day or 
two came back, bringing another Robin with him. 
“* My dear,” said he, “ we will build our nest here in the 
ivy near the window. This is where the kind people 
live and the little girl I love. Here we shall always 
have food and be safe.” The nest was built of leaves 
and moss and lined with hair, as a Robin’s nest should 
be. In it Robin Mother laid five dear little white eggs 
marked with light red, and while she sat on them 
Robin Redbreast sat near her and sang her wondrous 
songs. 

“What does he sing about, do you think?” asked 
Maggie of Bob one day. “I wonder whether he has 
told her how you saved him on Christmas Eve?” 
“* May be,” said Bob; “for the more I watch the 
birds and creatures in this garden the more it seems 
to me they know.” 

—S et Pete 


IN THE LAND OF THE MOUJIK. 


A» yet, as I have now no doubt frequently happens 

to tourists, very little of the moujik was seen, 
and even that little was not prepossessing. His un- 
kempt hair and beard, rough clothes, and everlasting 
top-boots, into which his trousers are tucked, do not 
strike one with admiration. The only variation in 
costume he allows himself is occasionally to wear his 
shirt outside—a real “ baresark”’—so that the nether 
portion of the garment flaps round like the petticoat. 
of the Pallicare, the Greek mountaineer, without its 
cleanliness. One difference between the Russ and his 
neighbours is fundamental. Every Saturday night 
every Finn, for instance, goes into the bath, the sauna, 
which is a very serious and drastic operation. The 
moujik apparently regards all days of the week as 
alike, only those days are not Saturdays. 

But on a first peep into Muscovy one is not much 
concerned about the moujik. The great towns, with 
all their possibilities for impressions, fill one’s mind to 
the exclusion of everything else. And, indeed, in Northern 
Russia there is little else to attract. Maddeningly flat 
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country, crossed by straight, undeviating railways, 
sparse forest, unkempt-looking cultivations, wooden 
farm-buildings of uniform type—these form the land- 
scape, and they sufficiently explain why travellers— 





Russian Types, witH SAMOVAR. 


at any rate, as far as Moscow—generally prefer to travel 
by night. 

In one of his stories Kipling says in effect that the 
Russian is not the most easterly of Europeans, but the 
most westerly of Asiatics, and the phrase trotted per- 
sistently through my mind. What was I going to see ? 
A country breathing of the Occident or the Orient ? 
At the frontier I felt as if some one had cried, “‘ Open, 
sesame!” without knowing whether Europe or Asia 
would stand revealed. In the upshot I had to confess 
that both had appeared; that Russia is of the West 
and also of the Kast; that Kipling was wrong and 
right at one and the same moment; and that the 
two capitals, the new and the old, St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, offer the key to this most puzzling riddle. 

The two towns have this in common, that each pos- 
sesses a vantage-point from which the physical aspect 
of these most interesting spots in the “ Land of the 
Samovars and Nitchevos ” can be studied leisurely in its 
ensemble—in St. Petersburg the top of the Cathedral of 
St. Isaac, in Moscow the terrace of the Ivan Veliky 
belfry. 

It is not an easy business to gain the tiny terrace 
that crowns the cupola of St. Isaac. To the platform 
from which start the pillars that support the dome all is 
plain sailing. Then begins a dizzying climb up narrow, 
straight stairs, across horrid depths by flying stairways 
and by nauseating corkscrews that worm upwards in 
the skin of the dome itself, till one is dragged by an 
attendant through the trap-door which gives access to 
the narrow footway round the dome top. But, finis 
coronat opus, St. Petersburg lies at one’s feet. 

As one gazes, the first feeling is one of blank astonish- 
ment. The site is desperately flat, and the greater 
part was originally nothing but marshland on the 
banks of the Neva, which, broad and swift, cuts the 
town from east to west. The eye roams along it and 
along its arms, past quays and shipbuilding yards, out 
into the Gulf of Finland. Eastwards, with curve and 
wriggle, the river disappears in the direction of the 
great Lake Ladoga. The halves of the city are cut by 
drainage canals, some large like the Fontanka, others 
small like the Moika; and in the mouth of the river 
are islands rising but very little above the water. Over 
it all—over flat, marshy bank and flatter, marshier 
islands—spreads the city. 

What a force of will, of genius even, it needed to 
evoke a city on such a spot ! 
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The streets run in broad, straight lines, often spring- 
ing from a central circus like the spokes of a wheel. 
The usual explanation of this arrangement strikes one 
with a pang: a charge of grapeshot would sweep any 
one of them—say the great Newsky Prospect—from 
end.to end at a single fire. The gilded cupolas of the 
orthodox churches glitter everywhere; the quainter 
Byzantine spires and domes flash with colour as well 
as gold. Enormous blocks of building, coloured a dull 
red, frown in all quarters, but especially in the centre. 
They are palaces, government offices, barracks. On 
an island in the river the tall, sharp, glittering spire of 
the Peter and Paul Cathedral attracts the eye to the 
gloomy fortress walls which surround it, on which 
guns, placed at intervals of a few yards, can be plainly 
seen. Behind it one of the many barracks makes a 
forbidding but appropriate background. The positions 
of the Winter Palace, the square of infamous memory, 
and the vast semicircular buildings of the General Staff 
are fixed by the tall Alexander Column (crowned by 
the Angel of Peace !), which rises in the middle of the 
square, directly between the observer and the fortress of 
Peter and Paul. Near the fortress but on Basil Island— 
the Vassili Ostrov—are the massive white pillars of the 
Exchange, built, as usual, in the Greek style, and in 
front of it are two striking columna rostrata. Away to 
the east the low white buildings and the gardens of the 
Taurida Palace, the home of the Douma, show up, 
and farther away still, a monastery. Immediately be- 
neath are three ministries and the Nicolas the First 
Statue, and on the left, looking out across the Neva 
on to his own creation, is the famous statue of Peter 
the Great. The sight of that statue brings back with 
greater force the feeling of astonishment at the colossal 
force of the single mind that could form the idea of a 
capital on such a spot, and carry the idea into effect. 
But the general effect of all this is an impression which 
recalls vaguely Paris, or Vienna, or any great Western 
capital when seen from a height; and the impression 
is true, for St. Petersburg is a cosmopolitan European 
town—with a difference. This difference is felt when 
the traveller is going about the city on foot. The 
streets are wide, but cobble-stones are almost the only 
paving material recognised, and the state of even that 
sort of paving is atrocious. The palaces are impressive 
only from their bulk and from their colour, which is that 
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of congealing blood. Their architecture is not pleasing 
generally, save in the case of the Hermitage. The crowd 
on the pavements is an animated one, very like any 
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other crowd, you think, till a Cossack or a Caucasian in 
costume passes, and you change your mind. The shops 
are fine, and make a good display ; and the Gostinny 
Dvor—a kind of glorified, four-square, immense Lowther 
Arcade—is fascinating for the fdneur. But the lettering 
on the shop fronts and the names of the wares, all in the 
curious Russian character, give a feeling of strangeness 
which never strikes the traveller in other capitals. The 
churches are glorious, but their interiors are barbaric 
with gold and silver, with ikons—sacred pictures—in 
golden frames smothered in jewels, and the ritual is 
splendid to an overpowering degree. 

The riches of the churches are balanced by the riches 
of the artistic collections in the Hermitage palaces and 
the Alexander Museum, both in Classic European art 
and in modern Russian painting and sculpture. The 
feeling of enormous riches swears (to use a Gallicism) 
at the impression of dishevelled neglect caused by the 
state of the streets and of the structures of some of the 
public buildings, and the final characteristic touch is 
given by the extraordinary number of uniforms one 
Bees. 

It is not enough that the numberless soldiers of all 
arms, grades, and nationalities are in uniform, many 
of them striking enough in appearance. All function- 
aries of civil departments have their distinctive garb. 
Students are in uniform, so are policemen, isvostchiks— 
that is, cabmen—dvorniks or housekeepers, door- 
keepers, even newsboys. It seems as if the population 
of St. Petersburg were divided into two classes, and 
two only—those who are officially recognised and have 
to dress their part, and those who are not. So that 
although the new capital of Russia is a cosmopolitan 
Western city, yet there are numberless little things 
which force themselves on the observation—and espe- 
cially this matter of half the population in uniform— 
that create a difference. Still Kipling is wrong. This 
is Eastern Europe if you like, but it is Europe. But 
when once the five hundred dreary miles between the 
two capitals are passed, you find that Kipling is right ; 
for you are in the East—an East of a special kind, it is 
true, but the East. 

Mount the belfry tower of Ivan Veliky, and you rub 
your eyes, the change is so great. You are in the middle 
of the Kremlin—which is not, as many think, a palace, 
but an entire quarter of the city ; or, to be more pre- 
cise, a citadel standing in much the same relation to 
the whole of Moscow as the “city” does to greater 
London. A hill rises on the bank of the Moskwa, and 
right round it goes a high, curiously-battlemented 
wall, the girdle of the ancient citadel, broken by towers 
and gates. Inside, distributed over the hill on no sort 
of plan, are two palaces, four cathedrals, a monastery, 
a convent, the famous belfry and its chapels, the Alex- 
ander Monument, a tribunal, and what not, with large, 
open spaces; and all these combined, lying within 
the circuit of the wall, form the Kremlin. Immediately 
beneath the observer are the smooth cupolas of the 
cathedrals—thick with gilding—the palaces, the towers 
and gateways of the enclosure. Beyond, on undulating 
ground, spreads the city, with the Moskwa making a 
curve like a bent bow outside the Kremlin walls, and 
flowing westwards towards the wooded hill from which 
Napoleon got his first view of the ancient capital of 
Muscovy. Breaking through the mass of buildings are 
smooth, gilded sapibes or cupolas glowing with colour. 
Side by side are others banded in colour, the colour 
flowing round in double curves like the coloured bands 


in the glass marbles with which children play; or 
coloured in lozenges, stripes, or mosaic patterns ; with 
curious polygonal spires, broken just before the apex 
by a gilded ball—a maze of roofs, where the smoothly- 
flowing lines of some recall the domes of Indian temples, 
while others are eloquent of the nearer East, of Byzan- 
tium itself. 

With palaces, public buildings, and monasteries 
spread over an undulating site and surrounded by low 
wooded hills, these all combine to make up a view 
which is in my experience unique. It has a stamp of 
originality, a personal note that is absent in St. Peters- 
burg; it resembles no other that I have seen, and it 
rouses in the mind hazy associations, fleeting recollec- 
tions of views of E ypt, India, and Constantinople, 
which involuntarily being up the unifying thought— 
“ This also is the Orient.” 

Even Moscow is changing, especially in the centre; 
but a drive about its distant quarters does not dispel 
the “other world” sort of impression got from Ivan 
Veliky. Indeed, the variety of type and costume, greater 
here than in the north, intensifies the strangeness. 

The Oriental lavishness of gold and silver in church 
decorations is even more marked in Moscow than in 
St. Petersburg. Without taking into account the great 
churches and the monasteries in and about the city, 
in the Kremlin alone the cathedrals and chapels almost 
touch one another, and in each there is the same pro- 
fusion of riches in church furniture—jewelled ikons ; 
gilded screens; rails of solid metal; reliquaries ; 
tombs of tsars, metropolitans of the Orthodox Church, 
and saints—lavish, brutal, oftentimes inartistic—till 
one feels oppressed, mentally and physically, by the 
heaping up of so much precious stuff. It seems as if 
the exuberance of an Oriental imagination had been 
overlaid by the grossness of a less refined taste, in which 
artistic effect is replaced by mere vulgar plenteousness 
of rich material. The glorious harmonies of the Byzan- 
tine work at Monreale in Sicily show that the special 
characteristics of the Russo-Byzantine style are the 
result of the workings of the Russian mind; while the 
fantastic exuberance which is the characteristically 
Russian trait cannot be better understood than by 
comparing the nightmarish outlines of the recently 
completed Cathedral of the Resurrection at St. Peters- 
burg with, say, the grand simplicity of the Greek 
“* Maison Carrée ” at Nimes. 

There is something Eastern, too, in the outward 
display of religious feeling in Russia. Shrines are 
erected in the streets, or let into the exterior walls of 
the churches, in passing which men uncover their 
heads and make the sign of the cross in orthodox fashion 
—that is, three times, with profound bowings at each. 
And on entering a church the devout sign themselves 
in the same way before the ikons, ending by prostrating 
themselves and kissing the floor or the frame of the 
ikon. There is an utterly un-self-conscious abandon 
about these observances which accords better with the 
fervently religious Eastern mind than the colder Western 
one. The prevalence of monasteries—vast, wealthy 
establishments—filled with long-haired monks of every 
type of physiognomy ; the curious, jangling cacophony 
of the church and monastery bells, quite unlike any 
Western chime ; the long-haired, full-bearded popes, in 
quaint, flowing black robes and tall hats, who are so 
noticeable a figure in the street—these and a thousand 
other things make one feel as if one were at last “‘ some- 
where east of Suez.” 









It would be easy to talk of the artistic treasures of 
Moscow, of the quaint details of Russian social customs, 
of experiences which throw light on the delights of 
living under an autocratic and bureaucratic govern- 
ment, but in the space of this article it is impossible. 
I can do no more than try to reproduce the double- 
barrelled impression I carried away from my first peep 
into Muscovy. Like the lean kine that swallowed the 
fat ones, that larger impression swallowed up all the 
rest. On the one hand it appears so typical, national, 
Oriental; on the other so apparently cosmopolitan 
and Western, but with so much that is typical peeping 
through and telling that the cosmopolitanism is but a 
veneer. W. T. G. 
Ss Pet 


THE MARRIED WOMAN WHO 
SHOULD NOT TEACH. 


An AMERICAN OPINION ON A BURNING QUESTION. 


6 Rape: are theoretical reasons why a married woman 

teacher should be excluded from the profession, 
and others why she should be specifically retained. 
There are also practical reasons for exclusion and re- 
tention. 

It is not enough to say that each case should be de- 
cided on its own merits with no guiding principles. 
Practically every city in the country is vexed over this 
question, and there is no need to study the principles 
involved. 

There are as many reasons why an unmarried woman 
should not teach permanently as there are why a mar- 
ried woman should not, and it would be considered 
impertinent to array the objections to an unmarried 
woman’s remaining in the profession, and really it is 
as impertinent to discuss the objections to a married 
woman’s teaching. 

It stands to reason that a woman should not teach 
if her husband has no specific interest in teaching or 
in the questions that arise in connection therewith ; or 
if she is unfortunately married as regards the honour, 
integrity, or morality of her husband ; or if she is har- 
assed in any way by the temper, disposition, or habits 
of her husband; or if she has burdensome home or 
social duties resulting from her marriage. 

Of course it may be answered that there are as many 
conditions in the life of an unmarried woman in family 
and personal relations which unfit her for the best work; 

On the other hand, it stands to reason that a woman 
can do much better work in the schoolroom if she has 
a husband who is vitally interested in education—as 
a superintendent, principal, specialist, or educational 
enthusiast—so that her home comradeship enriches her 
life ; or if she has no cares, burdens, and anxieties grow- 
ing out of insufficient income and insecure tenure, and if 
she is more comfortable, contented, and affectionately 
circumstanced than before marriage; or if she has a 
good home, so that she can have her salary for per- 
sonal and professional luxuries. 

When a married woman is a candidate for a position 
as teacher, beyond the ordinary questions asked as to 
scholarship, experience, and personality there should be 
laid before the committee the conditions of her married 
life and the effect that it will probably have upon her 
value as a teacher. If it will enhance her interests and 
influence, she should by all means be retained; while 
if it is liable to distract, irritate, and burden her, she 
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should be excluded for these reasons, regardless of her 
efficiency otherwise. 

There are issues that in the public mind complicate 
the situation, such as, first: She does not need the 
money; second, There are others who need the work ; 
third, She ought to stay at home. 

As to the first, it may be said that the school author- 
ities have no right to take into account the personal 
advantage or disadvantage of a person’s being in or 
out of a position. It is a question of efficiency of the 
general service. The second is like unto it. The 
School Board is not bound to furnish positions for 
any one, and no one has any right to claim service, 
least of all that a place be made for him. The third 
is more seductive. If a woman has no family and no 
ennobling occupation, life is often burdensome from 
lack of any worthy employment of her time, or ener- 
vating through the silly or frivolous devotion to aimless 
social functions. To insist that a woman stay at home 
during all the hours of the day in which her husband is 
absent is beneath the dignity of any manly man or 
womanly woman. 

Finally, a married woman should be excluded from 
teaching if being married lessens her efficiency, but not 
otherwise.—“ Educational Gazette,’ New York. 
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SHAKESPEARE IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


| new English Association has prepared a very 
helpful leaflet containing suggestions on the teach- 
ing of Shakespeare in secondary schools, a copy of which 
has been forwarded to us. 

The suggestions fall under three headings, and concern 
the lower, middle, and upper forms respectively. For 
the youngest pupils the stories of the plays with selected 
passages are recommended, and it is suggested that the 
following plays are most suitable for this stage—Julius 
Ceasar, The Merchant of Venice, Twelfth Night, King 
John, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Tempest, As 
You Like It, Henry V., Richard II., Macbeth, and 
Henry VIIT. For ourselves, we should rule out Twelfth 
Night and Macbeth from this list. We are glad to see 
that the Association has the courage to recommend 
selections from the dramas, though it ought to be 
noted that these are to be taken from those plays 
the story of which has been read from Lamb, or told 
to the class by the teacher. This stage of the work 
may be said to form an introduction to Shakespeare 
of the pleasantest and most profitable character. 

The plays named as suitable for the second stage are 
Richard III., Hamlet, Coriolanus, The Taming of the 
Shrew, and Much Ado About Nothing. We should be 
inclined to add Macbeth, and to postpone Hamlet to a 
later period. The points to be attended to at this 
stage of the work are enumerated as follows—(1) The 
general dramatic conduct of the plot; (2) the detailed 
delineation of character; (3) diction and metre; (4) 
verbal difficulties ; (5) references and allusions; (6) 
sources of the story and their treatment by Shake- 
speare. We frankly think this worse, than useless. A 
body possessing the auth6rity of the English Association 
ought at least to have been very emphatic about the 
relative unimportance for this stage of (3) to (6) inclu- 
sive; otherwise the bad old type of Shakespeare text will 
still reign supreme. As for (5) we have ie years been 
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endeavouring to prepare for the enjoyable reading of 
Shakespeare and other great authors by making our 
pupils familiar with the great myths and legends to 
which reference is so often made in classical English 
literature—familiar not merely with a concise out- 
pa = them, but with all their beautiful fullness of 
etail. 

The hints offered for the treatment of the third stage 
contain nothing that is new. Even at “sixteen and 
upwards” the literary critical faculty is only in the 
embryo, and the work intended for this stage is more 
suitable for advanced students. There is no reality 
in it with boys and girls of sixteen to seventeen. They 
will do it under pressure of an “exam.” Then they 
drop Shakespeare with a sigh of relief, and after having 
lived for twenty years longer turn to him once more, 
and gain from his works (unedited and unannotated) 
what he meant to give them. 

We confess to a feeling of disappointment with the 
latter portion of this leaflet. The present state of 
English teaching requires straightforward speaking on 
the part of those who are competent to act as guides. 
The old methods of teaching English have produced 
a generation impatient of any concentrated effort in 
reading, to say nothing of study. It is our duty to 
change this state of affairs, for the responsibility is 
entirely upon the shoulders of educationists. 


CHRISTMAS IN SCHOOL. 


BY FLORENCE HOWARD ELLIS, WARLEY ROAD 
SCHOOL, HALIFAX. 


|O greater pleasure can be given to a child than to 
4 enable it to do something for another or to give 
something as a present. And how better can Christ- 
mas be celebrated in school than by the planning, mak- 
ing, and presentation of gifts! The greatest delight is 
experienced a few weeks before Christmas when the 
children are told they may begin to make their presents. 
What excitement prevails! Sometimes the presents 
are taken home for father or mother on the day the 
school closes. 

Children should be encouraged to give, and be taught 
how to make little gifts with mere hand labour out of 
trifles that cost nothing. 


**Not what we give, but what we share ; 
For the gift, without the giver, is bare.” 


It is the loving thoughts and the joy put into the work 
that give it its value. Certainly our poor children get 
very little, but how seldom have they the happy 
privilege of giving. At Christmas time, if they cannot 
receive, they can bestow; and so every child in the 
school is allowed to make something to take home as 
a Christmas present. To those teachers who think it 
is extra work I would say that the interest aroused 
and the willingness and delight with which the work 
is done amply repay for any time and trouble given 
beyond the regular demand. In the infants’ school the 
time given to varied occupations would be used for the 
work ; and in the case of the older scholars, the sewing 
lesson for the girls and the drawing lesson for the 
boys. Half an hour every Friday afternoon is devoted 
to games ; this is also given to the Christmas presents. 
But each head teacher would know which lesson would 
best be taken up with this work. 


The younger the children, the nearer Christmas the 
work will be begun; but in the upper school a start 
ought to be made in November. 

To enumerate some of the work that has been done. 


In THE InFANTs’ ScHOOL. 


Babies.—A favourite occupation is twisting paper 
balls made of bright-coloured tissue paper. The six- 
yeats cut the circles—or they may be bought already 

repared—and the babies twist and thread them. The 
astening off can also be done by an older child. The 
tiny dots who cannot twist might unravel some pieces 
for cushions or boot-polishers. 

Fives.—These children ornamented boxes made of 
strong paper with gummed “scraps.” Ribbon was 
threaded round, and the handles were also made of 
ribbon. These boxes were for “ mother’s hairpins” or 
“father’s matches.” 

Sixes.—As these children have learned to knit, they 
can make dishcloths or iron-holders. Needle-cases made 
of cardboard covered with coloured cloth were easily 
made, and stamp-cases in a similar way. Boys made 
weaving-mats into pin-trays or ash-trays. 

Stockings were made of calico or canvas sewn to- 
gether, and filled with sweets for the sick ones at home 
or in the hospital. The cutting out of these stockings 
in paper formed a good occupation previously. 


Upper ScHoo.. 


Class 7 (Standard I.).—Needle-cases for mother and 
stamp-cases for father, handkerchiefs, pin-cushions, 
knitted scarves. 

Class 6.—Basket-weaving (pretty little baskets made 
for sewing or cotton or for hair-tidies), knitted crossovers, 
and knitted handbags of string. 

Class 5.—Knitted cuffs, iron-holders, flower vases 
(cream-jars stencilled). 

Class 4.—Embroidered mats for mother, knitted ties 
for father. 

Class 3.—Crochet hair-tidies, blotters (embroidered 
or painted). 

Class 2.—Fancy handkerchiefs with lace borders, 
knitted sleeveless waistcoat. 

Class 1.—Knitted tea cosy, baby shoes, embroidered 
collars. 

None of the above articles cost more than a copper or 
two, which, with the exception of the very, very poorest, 
the children are glad to bring, knowing the object. 
Many of the things are made out of the material used 
in school for “ practising purposes.” Hair-tidies, for 
instance, are made out of knitting cotton with the 
very tiniest ribbon bows. Blotters also are only card- 
board covered with remnants of cloth, but elaborate 
stitching can be used for them. Embroidered collars 
cost about a penny for six before they are made up. 


Curistmas PuppING IN ScHOOL. 


Another delightful occupation is the making of a 
huge plum-pudding in school. The children are asked 
previously to bring the necessary materials; and 
although the school may be a poor one, some will 
bring a few spoonfuls of sugar, others an egg, or a paper 
of currants, or flour, etc. And when all is put together, 
enough will have been brought to make a good-sized 
pudding that the children will love to see in the making, 
and one that will taste more delicious than any other. 
For some days previously the lessons will bear upon 








this coming treat. They will learn all about currants 
and suet, raisins and nutmegs, milk and sugar, ete. 
The weighing and measuring, too, in front of the class, 
and then the stirring of the pudding! Each child 
must have a “stir,” of course. Generally it is found 
that one pudding does for about twenty children. And 
after it is boiled—which is done by the caretaker, whose 
services are willingly given on this occasion—the teacher 
deputes one child to bring it into the classroom half 
an hour before the morning’s dismissal. How lovely it 
looks with a flag and holly all round it! Each child 
has brought a spoon, and on the desks is now placed 
a square of white butter paper for a plate. Grace is 
sung, and then—how good it is! What rolling of eyes 
and smacking of lips ! 


BREAKING-UP DAY. 


InFrants’ ScHOOL. 


The school is gaily decorated with evergreens and 
red garlands made by the children. At one end is the 
Christmas Tree, upon which hang presents for teachers, 
lanterns, flags, and the sick children’s stockings. Around 
the tree are boxes, one for each class, and in these are 
the presents for the children. But it is all covered 
over until the afternoon, when Santa Claus comes and 
takes the curtain off and distributes the presents. 
Santa Claus is a teacher dressed in a turkey-red cover- 
ing from neck to the ground, dotted over with cotton 
wool. Wearing wig and beard of cotton wool, and with 
staff in hand, she is quite disguised, especially if she col- 
ours her face. As she hands out the presents she makes 
some appropriate remark, which adds zest to the fun. 
Santa Claus is Master of the Ceremonies, and when all 
is over she heads the procession of children to their 
various classrooms, where they collect their home 
presents and prepare for dismissal. 


Upper ScHoo.. 


The younger children in this school have also made 
plum-pudding, and have had the delight of eating it 
in the morning. 

The last hour and a half in the afternoon is given up 
to games of various kinds. Elementary school children, 
as a rule, do not know how to play indoor games, and 
on this one afternoon of the year real Christmas games 
are enjoyed. Amongst many that can be played are: 
Hunting the Slipper; Postman’s Knock; Here We go 
round the Mulberry Bush; Hiding the Thimble ; Spin- 
ning the Trencher; The Family Coach; Blind Man’s 
Buff. 

Of course the kind of games chosen depends upon 
the suitability of the school. It is needless to say that 
this last day of school is always a happy one, and the 
children are not anxious to go home when it is closing 
time, and those whom one thought were listless and 
dull seem suddenly to have developed unawares. And 
what an insight into character one gets at these times ! 
“ The trivial round, the common task” is not sufficient 
for the teacher to get the clues for the guidance of the 
class. It is at such times as these that the teacher 
learns more of his scholars than in months of the ordinary 
routine. Joy is catching, and this happy breaking-up 
time does the weary and jaded teacher untold good. 
He is infected with the joy of his children, sees them in 
a fresh light, and leaves for the vacation with resolu- 
tions all tending for the future welfare of the children 
under his care. 
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SCHOOL PLAYS. 


Sometimes a play is acted by the older scholars, 
either on the breaking-up day or the preceding day. 
The following is an episode in child life, and would 
form a good introduction to a book that pupils would 
enjoy reading when they grew older. 


MAGGIE AND TOM. 
(Scene from “ The Mill on the Floss.”’) 


CHARACTERS. 
ee Farmer. 
BE, WRI ceiscsccesissisoreess Farmer's Wife. 
OGD RRR asnccctnceseessssicics Farmer's Son 
Maceore TULLIVER................ Farmer's Daughter. 
I ilinsiciiivkivcisictdencogetcvecdenven Farm labourer. 
ERIE AC arene: Servant. 


[End of schoolroom arranged as a sitting-room, Mr. 
and Mrs. TULLIVER and MaGaixr standing up ez- 
pecting Tom’s arrival from school. If only girls 
are acting, then a cap and their hair pinned under 
will give them the desired boyish or mannish ap- 
pearance. Mrs. TULLIVER will wear a mob-cap 
and apron and one of teacher’s long skirts, MAGGIE 
with hair demurely curled. } 


Mrs. Tuuiiver. There he is, my sweet lad! But 
have mercy on me! he’s got never a collar on; it’s 
been lost on the road, I'll be bound, and spoilt the set. 

[MacaliE is all the time jumping, first on one leg and 

then on the other. Tom enters the room and is 
kissed by all, then calls for the dog.] 

Tom. Hallo, Yap! What! are you there ? 

[Tom looks out of imaginary window at dog. Mr. and 

Mrs. TULLIVER leave children together. | 

Tom. Maggie, you don’t know what I’ve got in my 
pockets. 

Macerr. No. How stodgy they look, Tom! Is it 
marls or cob-nuts ? 

Tom. Marls! No; I’ve swopped all my marls with 
the little fellows, and cob-nuts are no fun, you silly, 
only when the nuts are green. But see here! [drawing 
something out of his pocket). 

Macarr. What is it? I can see nothing but a bit 
of yellow. 

Tom. Why, it’s—a—new— Guess, Maggie ! 

Mageare. Oh, I can’t guess, Tom. 

Tom. Don’t be a spitfire, else I won’t tell you. 

Macarr. No, Tom, I’m not cross; it’s only because 
I can’t bear guessing. Please be good to me. 

Tom. Well, then, it’s a new fish-line, two new uns— 
one for you, Maggie, all for yourself. I wouldn’t go 
halves in the toffee and gingerbread on purpose to save 
the money, and Gibson and Spooner fought with me 
because I wouldn’t. And here’s hooks. See here! 
I say, you shall catch your own fish, Maggie, and put 
the worms on and everything. Won't it be fun ? 

[Maaa1E throws her arms around Tom’s neck while he 

unwinds the fishing-line.] 

Tom. Wasn’t I a good brother now to buy you a line 
all to yourself? You know I needn’t have bought it 
if I hadn’t liked. 

Maacatr. Yes, very, very good. I do love you, Tom. 

Tom. And the fellows fought me because I wouldn’t 
give in about the toffee. 

Macerr. Oh dear, I wish they wouldn’t fight at your 
school, Tom. Didn’t it hurt you ? 
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Tom. Hurt! No. 

[Tom is admiring a pocket-knife all this time.] 

Macore. Oh, how brave you are, Tom! I think 
you are like Samson. If there came a lion roaring 
at me, I think you'd fight him, wouldn’t you, Tom ? 

Tom. How can a lion come roaring at you, you silly 
thing? There’s no lions, only in the shows. 

Macarr. No; but if we were in the hot countries— 
I mean in Africa, where it’s very hot—the lions eat 
— there. I can show it you in the book where I 
read it. 

Tom. Well, I should get a gun and shoot him 
[standing up and pretending to shoot). 

Macere. But if you hadn’t got a gun! We might 
have gone out, you know, not thinking—just as we 
go fishing—and then a great, roaring lion might run 
towards us, and we couldn’t get away from him. What 
should you do, Tom ? 

Tom. Oh, don’t bother, Maggie. You're such a 
silly. TI will go and see my rabbits. 

[Tom takes Macatr’s hand to go out.] 

Maaarr. How much money, Tom, did you give for 
your rabbits ? 

[Maaarr strokes his hands.} 

Tom. Two half-crowns and a sixpence. 

Macaig. I think I have a great deal more than that 
upstairs. I’ll ask mother to give it you. 

Tom. What for? I don’t want your money, you 
silly thing. I’ve got a great deal more money than 
you, because I’m a boy. 

Macaig. Well—but, Tom, if mother would let me give 
you two half-crowns and a sixpence to buy some more 
rabbits with. 

Tom. More rabbits! I don’t want any more. 

Maaarr. Oh—but, Tom, they’re all dead. 

Tom. You forgot to feed ’em then, and Harry forgot! 
Pll pitch into Harry—I'll have him turned away. 
And I don’t love you, Maggie. I told you to go and 
see the rabbits every day [in @ temper). 

Macaig. Yes, but I forgot; and I couldn’t help it 
indeed, Tom. 

[MaGGlE cries. } 

Tom. You're a very naughty girl, and I’m sorry I 
bought you the fishing-line. 

Macaig. O Tom, it’s very cruel. I'd forgive you if 
you forgot anything. I'd forgive you and love you. 

Tom. Yes, you're a silly; but I never do forget 
things. J don’t. 

Macaig. Oh, please forgive me ; my heart will break 
[clinging to Tom’s arms, and putting her cheek to his). 

Tom. Now, Maggie, you just listen. Aren’t I a good 
brother to you ? 

Macarg. Yes [sobbing]. ie 

Tom. Didn’t I think about your fish-line all this 
quarter ¢ 

Macarz. Ye—ye—es, and I lo—lo—love you so, 
Tom. 

Tom. But you're a naughty girl. 

[Tom now runs away, leaving Macaie sobbing on the 


floor. | 
ScENE 2. 


{Mr. and Mrs. TULLIVER sitting down to tea; Tom enters 
without Macaie; Kezia waits on table.) 
Mr. Tutiiver. Where's your little sister, Tom ? 
Tom. I don’t know, father. 
Mr. Tuttiver. What! hasn’t she been playing with 
you the last two hours ¢ 
Tom. I haven’t seen her. 


Mrs. TULLIVER. Goodness heart ! she’s got drownded. 
How could you let her do so? [rising and looking out 
of the window]. 

Mr. Tuttiver. Nay, she’s none drownded. You've 
been naughty to her, I doubt, Tom. 

Tom. I’m sure I haven’t, father. I think she’s in 
the house. 

Mrs. TuLLIvEeR. Perhaps up in the attic a-singing and 
talking to herself. 

Mr. Tutitver. You go and fetch her down, Tom. 
And be good to her, or I'll let you know. 


[Curtain down.] 


Scene 3. 


[Tom stands by a door and calls out to Macon. She 
rushes to him and puts her arms round his neck.) 
Macair. O Tom, please forgive me. I can’t bear it. 
Do love me ; please, dear Tom. 
Don’t cry, then, Maggie. Here, eat a bit of 
cake. 
[Macate bites a bit, and then Tom, and then they rub 
each other’s cheeks.] 
Tom. Come along, Maggie, and have tea. 
[They go out with arms round each other’s neck.) 
Finis. 


This play can be acted with or without many acces- 
sories, or with more children and more dressing. Tom 
could arrive in a dog-cart. Children could form a cart, 
and another be the horse. Standard I. children would 
love this part. If the school has no stage properties, 
two children can hold a shawl between them for a cur- 
tain. Children love to make-believe; and very often | 
the ruder and more simple the arrangements, the more 
pleasure they seem to take in the performance. 
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A Guide to the 


Christmas Bookshop. 


A PLEASANT DUTY. 


is accordance with our custom at this season of the year, 

we offer to those of our readers who wish to make purchases 
of Christmas gift-books some help in what must be at the present 
day a difficult though pleasant duty. For the number of new 
books is bewildering, and where so many are of all-round excel- 
lence, the final choice is a matter for careful cogitation. Our 
reviewers have endeavoured to show in a clear and succinct 
manner the style and contents of each book placed in their hands, 
and their aim has been to save the would-be purchaser from 
serious error in making the reward fit the recipient. 

We have ourselves singled out from the large number sent to 
us by the publishers a few volumes which appeal to various tastes. 
The first is The Welsh Fairy Book, edited by Mr. W. Jenkyn 
Thomas, and published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. Here we have 
nearly a hundred tales and legends collected from various sources, 
and told in a straightforward manner, which is in refreshin 
contrast to that of many collections of fairy and folk lore publishec 
in these days of the Elfin Revival. Of course the book makes 
special appeal to the Welsh child; but as the true lover of fairy- 
lore is now, thanks to Mr. Andrew Lang, cosmopolitan in taste, 
we have no doubt that it will be thoroughly enjoyed by many 
hundreds of young a who could not for all the gold of the 
Mabinogion spell Llywelyn correctly or pronounce Gwenhidiw 
as Mr. Jenkyn Thomas says it ought to be pronounced. The 
book is lavishly illustrated and handsomely produced. To di 
into it is to go back to one’s own childhood, and to recall 
Thackeray’s touching lines— 


** Beside the old hall fire,--upon my nurse’s knee, 
Of happy fairy days -what tales were told to me! 
* 


* * * * 
Ah! happy childish tales —of knight and faérie ! 
I waken from my dreams—but there's ne’er a knight for me 
I waken from iny dreams-——and wish that I could be 
A child by the old hall fire—upon my nurse’s knee.” - 


Lamb, Kingsley, Hawthorne, and others have given us English 
renderings of the legends of Troy and Greece, but the really 
adequate version did not exist until Mr. Andrew Lang entered 
the field. Messrs. Longmans send us a volume of these immortal 
tales from his pen, which will, we think, become the standard. 
It gives the stories of the Siege of Troy, the Wanderings of Ulysses, 
the Fleece of Gold, Theseus, and Perseus, and for the first time, 
in our humble opinion, the style matches the subject. We hasten 
to assure would-be buyers of this handsome volume that the 
usual faults of this form of literature are almost completely 
absent. The diction is simple and dignified, without any trace 
of that affectation which the modern boy and girl unreservedly 
and rightly detest. The names introduced are those absolutely 
necessary to the story in hand, so that one of the chief faults 
of Kingsley’s Heroes is avoided. The stories are told from the 
original classical sources, and are entirely lacking in the slipshod 
character which distinguishes many of Hawthorne’s efforts in 
the telling of these tales. Where, for example, could be found 
a more unworthy rendering of the noble myth of Jason than 
that given us by the American writer? In point of tasteful 
production Messrs. Longmans have excelled themselves, which 
must have been a difficult matter. There are no coloured illus- 
trations, and the black-and-white line drawings of Mr. Ford 
form a fitting accompaniment to the charm and simple dignity 
of the tales themselves. 

An excellent gift-book for an adult with artistic tastes is Mr. 
Ernest H. Short’s History of Sculpture, which has been sent to us 
by Mr. Heinemann, and which contains a review of the art from 
the time of Praxiteles, or somewhat earlier, to that of Brock, 
Thornycroft, Frampton, and Bates. The author’s standpoint 
is strikingly modern. “In my view,” he writes, “ all great art 
is essentially national art. It can therefore only be understood 
in the light of national and international history. For this 
reason I have given much more attention to the artistic inter- 
pretation of historical events and social circumstances than most 
historians of the arts have deemed necessary. Throughout I 
have written from the standpoint of one who believes that§the 
great schools of sculpture were created, not by individuals of 
genius, but by the peoples to whom they appealed.” The book 
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is written in a manner which will appeal to the general reader 
engaged in the process of self-culture, and is lavishly illustrated 
with beautiful reproductions of rather more than one hundred 
typical subjects. 

For an elder girl we can imagine no more acceptable or suit- 
able gift than one of Messrs. Methuen’s newest publications, 
entitled A Book of Noble Women, which is from the pen of our 
esteemed contributor, Miss E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. This volume 
consists of charmingly written biographies of sixteen famous 
women of history, from Jeanne D’Are to Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, and comes as a welcome relief in the flood of fiction 
which threatens to wipe out all true literary appreciation as the 
practice of dram-drinking destroys the power of the palate. 
The book is illustrated with really beautiful half-tone reproduc- 
tions of portraits, paintings, and drawings, some of which, we 
confess, are new to us. We hope that books of this type will 
increase in number. Every right-minded girl in her teens would 
heartily enjoy this collection of biographical studies of women 
who have helped to make history. 

We have known many a fine taste in literature which had its 
origin in a love of the homelike poems of Longfellow ; and in a 
family of akon boys and girls a copy of this poet’s works, 
selected or complete, ought always to be laid in a convenient 
place. ‘We can warmly recommend for this purpose a newly 
issued volume of Messrs. Nelson’s New Century Library containing 
the cream of this poet’s works, beautifully printed on India 
paper, and tastefully bound. A companion voles in the same 
wabauean Library is a Golden Treasury, which may 
be said to stand at the other end of the progress to a refined 
and discriminating taste in poetry. Sustly the accomplished 
editor’s hope, expressed in the dedication to this volume, has 
been fully realised! ‘‘ Permit me,” he writes to Tennyson, “ to 
inscribe to yourself a book which I hope may be found by many 
a lifelong fountain of innocent and exalted pleasure, a source of 
animation to friends when they meet, and able to sweeten soli- 
tude itself with best society—with the companionship of the 
wise and the good, with the beauty which the eye cannot see, 
and the music only heard in silence.” 

Messrs. Macmillan send us a dainty edition of Lord Avebury’s 
Pleasures of Life. Personally, we confess to a weariness of the 
author’s fullness and amplitude of quotation, and long for some 
application of the many excellent passages drawn from all the 
writers of all the ages. But the great vogue of the two series 
of essays included in Messrs. Macmillan’s volume speaks for 
itself, and the format of the present edition can only increase 
that success. The book would make an excellent gift for any 
who have not already added it to their treasures. 


STORIES FOR GIRLS. 


A Girl from America. By L. T. Meade. (W. and R. Chambers, 
Limited.) 


This book, containing four hundred and nine pages and ten 
excellent illustrations, will be found by every girl of sixteen 
and upwards a most attractive and interesting study of a young 
American girl’s life, and her disastrous attempts to copy English 
forms and ceremonies, which do not in the least fit her large 
and unconventional personality. The study of her self-assertive 
and dogmatic style of conversation and behaviour, coupled with 
the outcome of her very matter-of-fact training, will prove a 
most welcome and exciting form of enjoyment for our daughters. 
The binding and gilt-edged pages, together with the printing 
and paper, are alike of the best, and the volume may well find a 
place amongst our girls’ treasures. 


Princess Naska. By Amelia H. Stirling, M.A. (Blackie and 
Son, Limited.) 


Little Princess Naska, the child sovereign of the small princi- 
pality of Tsarkovia, at ten years of age suddenly became aware 
that she was an absolute monarch, and that her word was law. 
The story only records the events of two or three days of her 
short life, but they are certainly crammed with interest of the 
ideal doings of the princess, who overcame her enemies and 
made them friends by forgiveness. A pathetic and delightful 
little story. 
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Vysie. By May Baldwin. (W. and R. Chambers, Limited ) 


This is a delightful book for girls from twelve to fourteen years 
old, full of incident from beginning to end. Mysie is a precocious 
young maiden of such high principles and with such an inherent 
love of truthfulness and straightforward dealing, that one in 
stinetively loves her; while her literary efforts and the way in 


“Tue Lirrte Guest.”’ (Macmillan and Co.) 


which she makes “copy” out of real life are highly amusing. 
The unfortunate estrangement between Mysie and her elder sister 
causes some rather painful situations, but all comes right in 
the end 


No Ordinary Girl. By Bessie Marchant. (Blackie and Son, 
Limited.) 

A short prologue gives the key to the story, which is intensely 
interesting, and a welcome addition to the total of girls’ prize 
books. Mrs. Kennard was voyaging to Panama City with her 
two baby girls to meet her ae Whilst endeavouring to 
save the life of a child Mr. Kennard had been drowned before his 
wife’s arrival, and on hearing the news Mrs. Kennaid sickened 
and died broken-hearted. The younger of the two children was 
clandestinely placed with a Spanish lady—mother of the drowned 
child—whilst Daisy, the elder, was brought up by her aunt in 
Quebec. Here Daisy won the gold medal, and on leaving became 
a teacher in a college in Panama City, determined to try and 
solve the mystery of the disappearance of her younger sister. 
Now follows the most interesting part of the story, with many 
glimpses of life in Central America. 


Vina’s Career. By Christina Gowans White. (Henry Frowd 
and Hodder and Stoughton.) 

This is a charming story, written by the winner of the two 
£100 prizes offered by the Bookman for the best story for girls 
and the best story for little children. 

rhe heroine, a little girl nine years old, lived with her three 
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aunts. It was intended that she should adopt drawing as a 
career, but events altered the case. We have in addition the 
large family of a famous surgeon, and a friend whe is the grand- 
daughter of a peer. The children are real girls and boys, and 
their lives will not only interest, but will afford instruction. 

The book, with its beautiful coloured pictures, will make an 
acceptable present for girls, and it is one of the best books that 

could be given to them. 


Told by Eileen. By Alice Massie. (T.C. and E. C. Jack.) 

One need hardly say that ‘“ Eileen O’Brien” was Irish. 
She lived in England with her brothers and sisters, and 
all of them were blessed with an exuberance cf spirits 
which must have sorely tried the temper of Uncle Thomas. 
There are no very wonderful and impossible incidents, but 
the dialogue is bright and happy throughout. Few girls 
will wish to put the book down till they have finished it, 
for they will soon become intimate friends of the family, 
and will also be anxious to find out the key to the slight 
mystery which underlies the tale. 


Teddy : Her Book. A Story of Sweet Sixteen. By Anna 
Chopin Ray. (Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stough- 
ton.) 

Teddy is not a boy, but the pet name of Theodora, a 
girl of sixteen, who is a tomboy, self-willed, impulsive, 
with a keen sense of honour and deep-seated loyalty to 
her family. The story tells of her sturdy friendship with 
a boy of her own age, and her help in cheering the long 
hours when he is confined to an invalid chair. She at- 
tains her three ambitions—to own a bicycle, to go to 
college, and to write a successful book. 

This is a book which will be read by young men and 
women with avidity, as the author creates real characters 
like the young people one knows. The writer enjoys great 
popularity in America, and this book will doubtlessly secure 
her many admirers in this country. A better book could 
not be given to young people, and the clear type and 
splendid pictures will make it a cherished prize. 


The Little Guest. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Macmillan and Co.) 

The story of a lovable little girl (Elinor), who, owing 
to the death of her aunt, is left alone among strangers. 
She is received into the Penrith family until news can be 
received from her father. She becomes a great favourite 
with all the children of this family, with one exception : 
Tora, the youngest, a rather spoilt child, becomes jealous 
of her, pol poe day in great distress Elinor decides to run 
away. Fortunately she is found by her father, who has 
unexpectedly returned from abroad, and all ends happily. 
The illustrations are very pretty, the print and paper 
excellent, and the binding attractive. 


Janet : Her Winter in Quebec. By Anna Chopin Ray. 
(Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton.) 

This is another tale by the author of J'eddy. It is a 
delightful story, showing life in Quebec, also telling how a family 
has become almost impoverished through the father’s death. 
They bravely struggle through their vicissitudes and ill-fortune, 
coming out victorious in the end. All the characters are splen- 
didly drawn, and especially interesting are the four young people. 

The domestic interest of the story is heightened by adventures 
in the citadel and on the ice, and a good deal of fun is provided 
by the eccentricities of a gentleman, who is ultimately the means 
of raising the fortunes of the family. The volume is beautifully 
illustrated, and will prove a very enjoyable book for the elder 
girls. We are sure this will be one of the best prize books of the 
season, and we hope that every girls’ school will add it to 
their library, and place it on their prize list. 


Freda’s Fortune. By G. M. Imlach. (T.C. and EB. C. Jack.) 


Freda Fitzgerald, by the death of her aunt, was left friendless 
somewhere near Shrewsbury, and decided to go to an old friend 
of her father in Cambridgeshire, and with this object joined a 
party of gipsies who were going in that direction. The author 
evidently knows a great deal of Romany, and is desirous that 
his readers shall at any rate learn the elements, for the tale is 
overloaded with dialect. The average boy or girl does not want 
to read such sentences as, “‘ He would pay no attention to the 
low gorjos, nor yet the poshrats, but only to the true Romany 
chels, and to the ryes and rawnees like you;” “I want to know 
whether the tarno grye is sold.” Perhaps Freda was particularly 
fortunate in her choice of friends, for they were a variety of 
gipsy with which one rarely comes in contact, 
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Helena’s Dower; or, A Troublesome Ward. By Eglanton Thorne. 
(S. W. Partridge and Co.) : 

This is a pleasant tale of love and domesticity which our 
young girl readers will think very sweet. It is a pity that the 
hero sprained his ankle, as this his been done before under 
similar circumstances ; but as a means to an end the device i: 
still effective. The tone of the tale is irreproachable, which 
cannot be said of many smart modern books for young girls ; 
and the characterisation shows considerable grip of realities on 
the part of the writer. 

Countess Dora’s Companion. By Edith G. Bennitt. (Thomas 
Nelson and Sons.) 

This is a pleasant tale, with a Continental setting. The 
countess is real though foreign, but she knows how to behave 
prettily, and does not take advantage of her position. At the 
end the authoress heroically resists the temptation to make the 
governess-companion marry the count, who finds his social mate 
in the countess, which is all very right and proper. The tale ends 
with the appearance of ‘“‘a little Rudolph and a little Dora,” so that 
all’s well with the world —cr at least this particular part of it. 


A Pair of Red Polls. By Mabel Quiller-Couch. (T. C. and 
E. C. Jack.) 

Roger and Theodosia Mary, aged nine and seven respectively, 
were blessed with the bright red hair which is usually associated 
with somewhat active temperaments. The youngsters get into 
scrapes with the greatest regularity, killing a farmer’s duck, 
catapulting other children, accidentally setting a rick on 
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and rescue by his daughter, provide a sufficiency of moving and 
exciting incident. The “duchess” is not real—or we ought 
rather to say her title has only been conferred by her affectionate 
father, and this element of make-believe will appeal to every 
properly constituted young person. Fragile and dainty as she 
is, the little lady has all the makings of a heroine; and one can 
see with the eye of imagination many manly boys “ sneaking ”’ 
this girls’ book from their sisters’ shelves, and learning to admire 
the pluck and endurance of the “ duchess.” It is rather a pity, 
to our mind, that the heroine really becomes “ her ladyship” 
at the end of the tale, doomed henceforth 
“ To dress, to dine, to call to break 
No canon of the social code- 
The little laws that lackeys make 
The futile decalogue of mode.” 


Knights of the Red Cross. By Dorothea Moore. (Thomas Nelson 
and Sons.) 


Our experience of the little ones at home—we were one of 
a family of eight, all healthy in body and mind, but some- 
what shaky in grammar—is that a home story is sure of a hearty 
reception. Here we have, not a tale of 


“Heavenly Una with her milk-white lamb,” 


but one of modern boys and girls, who do the things they ought 
and ought not, like all healthy little people, and make their 
final bow to the tune of wedding-bells. 





fire, and finally running away from home, only to be re- 





covered in the orthodox fashion. The story is very well 
told, the breezy, happy life of the country is always at- 
tractive, and the doings of the children will be followed - 
with interest by many others who live in towns, and are 











unable to enjoy the same kind of fun as the two red polls. 


The Deerhurst Girls. By H. Louisa Bedford. (Thomas 
Nelson and Sons.) 

Here we have a lively tale of three girl chums, who 
face life as bravely as our old friends of Little Women. 
The heroines are breezy, charming girls, and the authoress 
has the supreme courage to leave her chief heroine un- 
wedded, except to a memory, and that without creating 
any feeling of dissatisfaction on the part of the reader. 
This is coming very near to originality. 


The Ups and Downs of Lady Di. By Annette Lyster. 
(National Society.) 

This story is much too “grown-up” for youngsters, 
and has a strong love interest. Lady Di is a wilful little 
girl, who greatly improves as the story proceeds, and finally 
makes a Geen wife. 


Hunter's Marjory. By Margaret Bruce Clarke. (Thomas 
Nelson and Sons.) 

If there must be weeping in a “story for girls,” it 
ought to occur at the beginning of the tale, and the tears 
ought to be evaporated long before the last page of the 
book is turned. Hunter's Marjory stands this test bravely. 
Healthy, happy childhood will be full of tender sympathy 
for Marjory’s troubles ; while sentimental maidenhood- 
and all maidenhood is built on a basis of sentimentality, 
. = of hockey—will appreciate the happy ending of 
the tale. 


Little Miss Prue. By B.S. Woolf. (Cassell and Co.) 
Prue is a happy, spirited, brave little girl of twelve, 
who, after living at the “great house” in the village, was 
transported by the business ruin of her grandfather and 
father to a quiet, rather dingy little back street in Lon- 
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don. Her life in the great metropolis is told with a touch 





of humour, and her next-door neighbour, Clive Rivers, is 
a genuine “character.” But dark days are in store for 
little Miss Prue, days of weary waiting when no news 
comes from her father, who is gold-digging in Africa. The 
story ends quite in the right way, and the book keeps a 
very nice tone throughout. 
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The Duchess. By Frances Browne Arthur. (Thomas Nelson 
and Sons.) 


This is an Irish tale—or, to speak more correctly, a tale of 


Ireland. The time is that which was ruled by the Fenians, and 
the suspicions resting on Lawrence Butler, his escapes, capture, 





**THe SuernHeRD Prior.” (National Society. See p. 302.) 


Troublesome Ursula. By Mabel Quiller-Couch. (W. and R. 


Chambers, Limited.) 


This is an admirable story, and girls of about ten to twelve 
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years of age cannot fail to be interested in little Ursula and her 
troubles, which are so real, and are told in such a charming 
manner. Ursula is a loving and a lovable little maiden of eleven, 
the right hand of her widowed mother, who, in consequence of 
her recent bereavement, is in straitened circumstances. Hence the 
child is compelled to live with her grandmother, a good-hearted 
but somewhat severe old lady, who looks upon all children as 
more or less troublesome; and poor Ursula’s heart is almost 
broken at the thought of having to leave her gentle, loving 
mother and little brother and sister, to whom she is passionately 
attached. Her school life and friendships, Ker struggles and 
failures, thoroughly absorb the reader, who is delighted at last 
to find her reunited to her family. 


**Unxper Honour’s Frac.” (F. Warne and Co. See p. 303.) 


Brother and Sister. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght. (Blackve and Son, 
Limited.) 


The sub-title, “* The Trials of the Moore Family,” gives perhaps 
& more fitting clue to the trend of the story. Mr. Moore is a 
member of an impoverished aristocratic family, who has embarked 
in business, and married a lovable woman from the ranks of 
trade, The business fails just when Tom.is expecting to be 
coached for the Civil Service. Like a courageous lad, he, as well 
as his sister Janet, shows his sterling qualities by being a comfort 
to his parents. Tom gets a situation in a commercial house, 
the head of which proves to be Tom’s uncle, who was supposed 
to be dead in India. Thenceforward the tale runs to a happy 
conclusion, Evidently written for a boy, the book will prove 
quite as interesting for a girl. The illustrations are by Gordon 
Browne. 





Elizabeth's Angel. By Dorothea Moore. (National Society.) 

This is a pleasant little book of short stories, eleven in all, 
containing, amongst others of interest, a tale concerning the 
dreaded Graham of Claverhouse, which, if true, shows that he 
could at times be kindly and fair. 


The Shepherd Prior, and Other Stories for Sunday Evenings. By 
Mary H. Debenham. (National Society.) 

This collection of stories, more or less connected with the 
history of the Church in England in different. centuries, is admir- 
ably suited to the purpose Miss Debenham had in view—Sunday 
evening reading for the children round the fireside. Most of 
the stories make that direct appeal to the imaginative instincts 

of the child mind aah quae a quiet, eager circle till 
the tale is done, and we recommend the book with all 
confidence. It is good without being “ goody-goody.”’ 


King’s Daughters. By M. Bramston. (National Society.) 

This is an attractive story woven around the child 
daughters of the deposed King Zedekiah and his successor 
Gedaliah. Of course the chief figure in such a narrative 
must be the prophet Jeremiah. The author adheres to 
the story given in Jer. xl.—xliv. as far as possible, and the 
outline has been supplemented by fiction only with regard 
to the history of the two princesses after their rescue from 
Ishmael. The story gives in very readable fashion an 
account of the doings in that troubled period of Judah's 
history, and the book is likely to stimulate the interest of 
readers, and to make them desire a closer acquaintance 
with the books of the prophets than is common nowadays. 
At the same time the book is written in a style that can 
be easily understood by a child. 


Four Little Folk, and some of their Doings. (National 
Society.) 

This brightly-told story of four interesting young folk 
will appeal to the juveniles. There is something deeply 
pathetic in the idea of one of the little girls, who, because 
she thought they had become poor, regularly restricted 
her appetite in order to save her mother’s pocket ! 


Feadora’s Failure. By Lucie E. Jackson. (Ward, Lock, 
and Co.) 

Whichcote wrote, “Take away the self-conceited, and 
there will be elbow-room in the world;” and this story 
bears out his assertion, for if Feadora, otherwise ‘‘ Fea,” 
had possessed the grace of humility earlier in her life, she 
would have saved herself and others a great deal of pain 
and trouble. It is not possible to attain by hardness and 
compulsion the same results as by sweetness and con- 
sideration. Fea discovered this when she tried to take 
the place of her mother, whose death had left Dr. Oakley 
and his large family of boys and girls without the thought- 
ful and loving helper who always made life happy for 
them. Fea’s inexperience and her very high opinion of 
herself speedily bring unhappiness ; but in the end she 
humbles herself, and gives good promise of becoming a 
fine specimen of a womanly woman. The story is a good 
one, but the probabilities are a little strained occasionally. 


SCHOOL STORIES. 


True to His Nickname. By Harold Avery. (Thomas 
Nelson and Sons.) 

As good wine needs no bush, so Mr. Harold Avery needs 
no introduction to aunts, uncles, fathers, mothers, and 
prospective brothers-in-law who wish to reward, propiti 
ate, or deliver themselves from any given boy of thirteen 
or fourteen years. This is the tale of a schoolboy who rejoices in 
the name of Athelstan Bassett, and in the school name of “ The 
Noble Jewel.” He is full of life, and consequently rarely out of 
a scrape; and, like many of the best of his kind, is ever ready to 
help a partner in distress. Adventures are to the adventurous, 
an events follow in the rapid succession which is, fortunately or 
unfortunately, only possible within the pages of a school story. At 
the beginning of the tale the hero is in the ‘“‘ Lower Fourth,” so 
that anything may be expected of him. In order to realise these 
expectations, we recommend with heartiness the purchase of Mr. 
Avery’s latest school story. 


The Hero of Garside School. By J. Harwood Panting. (F. Warn: 
and Co.) 


It has been our pleasant task to read a large number of school 
stories, but we do not recall any “ hero”’ who had to endure so 
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much obloquy and unmerited suffering as Paul Percival, the 
central figure in Mr. Panting’s latest book. Paul's trials at 
Garside are brought about by a series of mishaps and misunder- 
standings which he is not free to explain. He is in possession 
of a secret concerning a “ secret service’ spy, and he has to go 
through some very exciting experiences in this connection. 
Paul is a brave lad, whose religious training stands him in good 
stead when he is ostracised by the school and “ cut’ by his own 
chum. Naturally he makes mistakes, but in the end everything 
comes all right. The rivalry between “ Garside ” (the Gargoyles) 
and “ St. Bede’s ” (the Beetles) is very humorously described. 


Pip. By Ian Hay. (William Blackwood und Sons.) 

This is a story of a boy’s life from his earliest child- 
hood to the time when he becomes engaged to be married. 
There is a capital description of a cricket match, in which 
Pip’s left-handed bowling works wonders for his side. In 
some ways the description of school life may be interest- 
ing to children ; but it abounds with words and expres- 
sions which, even if used in boarding-schools, should 
certainly not be printed, and make it difficult to recom- 
mend the book for a gift. 


Vivian’s Lesson. By E. W. Grierson. (W. and R. Cham- 
bers, Limited.) 

This is a charming book for children about ten years 
of age, telling how Vivian Armitage learnt by bitter ex- 
perience that the way of transgressors is hard. The 
characters of both the weak-minded Vivian and his 
upright, honest elder brother are splendidly portrayed. 
There is no lack of interest in the book, but it would not 
be fair to the author to tell of the far-reaching conse- 
quences of Vivian’s deceit. Suffice it to say that, although 
written with the object of inculcating a moral lesson, this 
book is in every sense good without being “‘ goody-goody.” 


The Willoughby Captains. By Talbot Baines Reed. (Henry 
Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton.) 

This is a reprint of a school tale suitable for boys and 
girls. There is an interesting account of an election of 
school captain, as the one selected is not a popular 
character in the school. Several humorous incidents 
enliven the story, which will be very acceptable for a 
prize. The author’s books are well known, and they 
have delighted the youths of this country for many 
years. We cordially recommend it. 


The Pretenders. A School Story. By Meredith Fletcher. 
(Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton.) 

Every boy enjoys a good laugh, and this is the book to 
amuse as well as interest him. The narrator has been 
at the school a year as a boarder, when his brother 
arrives as a day boy. The latter’s ill-health has pre- 
vented him joining the school before, and being a harum- 
scarum youngster, his vagaries plunge his brother into 
hot water. The following week, the newcomer, unaware 
of the mischief he has caused, induces his brother to 
change places one night. He rashly consents, and his 
experiences while pretending to be his brother prove both 
unexpected and exciting. This is a splendid prize book 
for boys, and also an excellent addition to the school 
library. The beautiful illustrations greatly increase the 
value of the book as a Christmas yift. 





The House Prefect. By Desmond Coke. (Henry' Frowde 
and Hodder and Stoughton.) 


This story of the life at a great English public school mainly 
revolves round the trouble in which the new house prefect finds 
himself, owing to a former alliance with two wild spirits, whom 
it is now his chief task to suppress. The tale concludes with an 
evciting cricket match, and then there remains no doubt of the 
prefect’s popularity. We have here a sterling school story, and 
we have no hesitation in pronouncing it one of the best books 
for boys and young men. In addition, there is such a healthy 
tone running through the book that teachers and parents will 
be pleased at the delight of the recipients of this handsome 
gilt. 


Under Honour’s Flag. By the Rev. Eric Lisle. (F. Warne and Co.) 


A story of boys’ school life, with its variations of episode and 
incident delineated by a skilful hand, aided by some excellent 


illustrations by G. H. Evison. Each individual character is 
vividly portrayed, and one must admire the healthy, earnest 





force permeating the whole book. A very suitable volume for 
young readers of fifteen and upwards, and its perusal is not likely 
to be confined to our boys if they have sisters of a similar age, 
The pictures are highly artistic, and, together with the handsome 
binding, make the book exceptionally appropriate as a gift or 
prize book. 


Well Played! By Andrew Home. (W. and R. Chambers, Limited.) 

When, in the opening chapter, we hear of a striking resemblance 
between the hero and a certain weak-kneed Leonard Banks, we 
may safely predict trouble for the former; and we are therefore 
not surprised, when Banks appears on the scene, to find that he 
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**Webt PLravep!” (W. and R. Chambers, Limite: ) 





is trying to flee the country in order to escape the consequences 
of something that he has done. What this something may be 
is carefully concealed from the reader, who on this account 
follows the adventures of the two boys—the one on sea, and the 
other at school—with unflagging interest, in order to arrive at 
the solution of the mystery. Police-constable Lambkin and 
the boot-boy Tinkler, although not strikingly original characters, 
will appeal to the schoolboy’s sense of humour; and we feel 
sure that this book will be thoroughly enjoyed by any lad from 
twelve to fourteen years of age. 


The Little Schoolmothers. By L. T. Meade. (Cassell and Co.) 
This is a pretty story of life at a girls’ school. There are not 
a great many girls at ‘“ Abbeyfield,” but, as usual, there are 
sheep and goats, and the effect of the story is to show the old- 
time division. The coming of a charming little boy to the 
school brings about all the pother, for the girls in the third form 
are invited to take charge of him for one day each in order that 
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he may choose his “ schoolmother” for the rest of the term. 
Here is the opportunity of the authoress to show the essential 
differences of chavester in the small company of girls, and she 
does not miss it. We are sure that the story will be widely 
read, and perhaps profited by—unconsciously. 


ADVENTURE STORIES. 
The Hidden City. A Story of Central America. By Walter 
Rhoades. (S. W. Partridge and Co.) 
This is a rattling story of adventure, which will held the young 
readers bound as by a spell. Events hurtle like hail, and no single 





(S. W. Partridge and Co.) 


chapter is a breathing-space, which is just as it should 
be in a story of adventurous doings among people whom 
one cannot meet in our humdrum life. The book is a 
fairly good compound of Prescott and Rider Haggard. 


With Airship and Submarine. By Harry Collingwood. 
(Blackie and Son, Limited.) 

Aérial, submarine, and ordinary ship in one, the size 
of a big liner in reality, although showing little above 
water. Such was the Flying Fish. About thirty or forty 
years ago, James Payn, writing in High Spirits, gave us 
a very amusing scene, which was an anticipation of the 
invention of the telephone. We wonder whether Mr. 
Collingwood’s clever idea will reach such fruition. He 
has a vivid Jules Verne sort of imagination, and he has 
evolved a highly interesting story. Professor Von Schalk- 
enberg, under the patronage of Sir Reginald Elphinstone, 
is the designer. The professor's powers of invention seem 
unlimited. Sir Reginald, his wife and child, with the 
professor, Captain Mildmay, and Cyril Lethbridge make 
a wondrous voyage. After releasing Colonel Sziszkinski, 
who was being deported to Sakhalien, the colonel and 
his daughter are taken on board, and the voyage is con- 
tinued to Africa. Whilst hunting, the okapi is discovered 
and lost, and a visit is paid to the ruins of Ophir. 
Wonderful adventures on sea and land follow with 
kaleidoscopic effect. Altogether it is a splendid gift-book 
for big boys. 





Aubrey Vernon. A Midshipman’s Adventures. By Arthur 
Lee Knight. (T. C. and EB. C. Jack.) 

This is a breezy, interesting tale of the kind that 
furnishes perennial delight to boys. The hero is in South 
Africa at the outbreak of the South African War, is 
landed with the naval detachment, and sent with a 
party of bluejackets in charge of a gun on the armoured 
train, which reconnoitres in the direction of Chieveley 
and Frere. He is taken prisoner by the Boers, has an 
interview with Kruger and Joubert, escapes during a 
fight, is recaptured and sent to Pretoria. After an illness 
he again escapes in women’s clothes, and takes part in 


art of writing a really good boy’s book. From the prologue to 
the conclusion there is not a page a boy will willingly miss. 
Himself a traveller and a pioneer of Empire, the incidents, which 
‘are not imaginary,” are woven into a thrilling story of adven- 
ture, with deeds of bravery, of loyalty, and of patriotism. 
Shortly, the Great White Chief was the leader of an English 
expedition in New Guinea. Having beaten the warrior mamoose 
of “ the mountain people,” in the moment of victory he becomes 
mad, and is accepted by the tribe as both warrior and priestly 
mamoose, and turns against the “white devils,” his former 
companions. But they determine to be loyal, and to rescue him 
from his peculiar position. The story tells us how this is done, 
and the share Tom’s brother Harry has in the adventure. An 
informing as well as a thrilling story. 


Rob the Ranger. By Herbert Strang. (Henry Frowde <nd Hodder 
and Stoughton.) 


Mr. Strang is one of the best living writers for = and this 
historical tale will greatly enhance his reputation. The romantic 


side of the great Anglo-French struggle for Canada is brought 
out in the story. We have here a series of adventures, in which 
actors in the drama, real and imaginary, are represented playing 
parts which are essentially true to history and to life. The son 














the fighting of Khama’s men against the Boers, and ‘Ros THE Rancer.” (Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton.) 


ultimately rejoins his ship by passing through Rhodesia 

to Beira. The story will be read with pleasure by many boys. 

The Great White Chief. By Robert M. Macdonald. (Blackie and 
Son, Limited.) 


If Mr. Macdonald's modesty precludes him from assuming to 
possess any “ trained literary skill,’ we will only say he has the 


of an English settler in New York State sets out with a trapper 
in pursuit of an Indian raiding party who have destroyed his 
home and carried off his younger brother. This is the literature 
to place in the hands of our boys and young men, and we are 
* sure this handsome and well-printed book will be read with 


avidity by the fortunate possessor. 
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Braves White and Red. By Argyll Saxby. (T.C.and E. C. Jack.) 


From the days when Fenimore Cooper placed the “ noble red 
man ”’ on a pedestal for boys to worship, there has never been a 
decrease in the number of his admirers. Scalping and shooting 
appeal to the innate savage in every boy, and there are very few 
who have not longed more or less ardently to take part in some 
of the stirring incidents of which they read. The story before 
us is not too highly coloured: it is a tale of ranching in the 
north-west, with moving accidents by flood and field. Two 
young ranchers befriend a young Indian who is expelled from 
his tribe for what they consider cowardice, but in the end he 
proves his worth by deliberately allowing himself to be shot to 
enable bis father to escape from the mounted police. The book 
may be safely recommended as a thoroughly good book for boys. 


The Pearl Fishers. A Story of St. Francis Xavier. By 
Gertrude Hollis. (Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 

This is a fascinating tale of adventure amongst the 
Indians of the Eastern Seas. A Portuguese boy is the 
central figure, and the scene is laid in the sixteenth cen- 
tury during the time of that noble soldier of the Cross, 
Father Francis Xavier. The book is of an adventurous 
character, and the tone is excellent. 





The Adventures of an Equerry. By Morice Gerard. 
(Cassell and Co.) 

Mr. Gerard has an easy style and a captivating method, 
and the reader is transplanted as if by magic to the days 
of the great Marlborough; to be more precise, to that 
period in his life when, as Captain Churchill, he wooed 
and won the lovely Sarah Jennings. There is not much ” 
love-making in the story, however, and the boys for 
whom it is written will at once take to their hearts the 
equerry, one Francis Lesterne. The tale maintains a 
capital level of adventure, and, moreover, gives a more 
amiable character to Marlborough than some writers have 
done. 


In a Hand of Steel; or, The Great Thatchmere Mystery. 
By Paul Creswick. (T. C. and E. C. Jack.) 

A hidden treasure, the location of which is indicated 
by a cipher, is a fairly well-known motif. Lfiven, a vil- 
lainous Spaniard who stands at nothing to obtain the 
secret ; a hypocritical tutor, no less a villain, but a great 
coward; a couple of enterprising and energetic lads 
and you have the persone dramatis for a stirring story. 
The manner in which the treasure is found and lost, and 
found again, is well told, and such a book will always be 
acceptable to boys, who delight in exciting incident and 
adventure. 


The Gold Kloof. By H. A. Bryden. (Thomas Nelson and 
Sons.) 

A story of farm life in South Africa, which is, of course, 
somewhat different from farm life in the Lothians or the 
Fen district. For in these latter localities there are 
no opportunities to hunt lions, or meet baboons and 
elephants, or gather gold. The book may make a 
spirited boy discontented with the “dull drudgery of 
the desk’s dead wood,” but if it had not been i our 
spirited boys and their discontent there would have 
been no British Empire. And what would the Navy 
League have done then, poor thing ? 


Trapped by Malays. A Tale of Bayonet and Kris. By 
Manville Fenn. (W. and R. Chambers, Limited.) 


The story opens in military quarters on the Malay Penin- 
sula. The reader will follow the hero through many hair- 
breadth escapes and daring adventures with unflagging interest. 
Mr. Fenn must be congratulated upon his singular aptitude for 
exciting and then retaining the interest of our young friends of 
fifteen and upwards; there is not a dull page in the 420 pages com- 
prising the volume, which is one long succession of exploits and 
episodes, so vividly and realistically described that the youngsters, 
and even those of older growth, cannot fail to be interested. 
The eight illustrations, attractive coloured covers, and letterpress 
are alike excellent. 
Hostage for a Kingdom. By F. B. Forester. 

and Sons.) 

This is a stirring tale of the Carlist rising in Spain. The hero 
visits that country on a holiday, and stays with his school friend 
-atricio, the Conde de Arias, in the paternal mansion of the 
latter. While out hunting the boys are captured by a noted 


(Thomas Nelson 
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brigand chief, El Cuchillo, an adherent of the Carlist faction, 
who holds them to ransom. The price set on their lives is the 
elder Conde de Arias’s espousal of the Carlist cause. After 
passing through many adventures, the two boys are rescued from 
the brigands in the nick of time. The story is well told, and the 
volume contains six excellent illustrations in colour from the 
brush of Cyrus Cuneo, whose work is well known to readers of 
the better-class magazines. 


The Tiger of the Pampas (Thomas Nelson 


and Sons.) 


By Herbert Hayens 


There is scarcely a paragraph in this book more than ten lines 
long, and most of the sections are much shorter, consisting of 
two or three lines of type enclosed in inverted commas. We used 
to test our story books in this unliterary manner in the days of 
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*©Srea-Docs ALL.” (Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 





long ago. It is not, perhaps, the best method of choice, but no 
harm is done when the author is one like Mr. Herbert Hayens, 
who has a strong sense of what is brave and manly in boyhood 
and manhood. Pistols, guns, daggers, wild animals, merciless 
tyrants, finishing strokes, defeats, and victories jostle each other 
through the pages of this handsome volume, which ought to 
delight every boy who has had no personal experience of nerves, 
and stiffen the back of those who cannot get through the winter 
without a doctor’s tonic. 


Sea-Dogs All. By Tom Bevan. (Thomas Nelson and Sona.) 

No one knows his public better than Mr. Tom Bevan, who 
gives us this “ Tale of Forest and Sea.”’ He begins with a ‘* Man 
in Black,” tells a stirring story about “sinister meetings,” 
“broken mariners,” “the Spanish Main,” “ galley slaves,” and 
all the rest of those things which go to make the life of fourteen 
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worth living. 
which cannot be said of some tales of its class ; 
who reads it will feel for at least three days afterwards that, 


It is all healthy and straight and elevating, too, 
and the boy 


for some indefinable reason, he must “ play the game.” And 
this is, after all, the end and aim of all our training. We thank 
Mr. Bevan, in passing, for the phrase “to wallow in heresy.” 
It could not readily be improved upon. 


Telegraph Dick. By A. G. Hales. (Cassell and Co.) 

This first-rate description of a London lad’s life in Africa will 
bring a wide circle of friends to Mr. Hales, all “ asking for more.” 
Adventure is piled on adventure, and one almost needs a special 
supply of oxygen to carry him through the breathless pages. 
Mr. Hales writes in a racy style, and never lets the interest flag. 
Elephants, a native rising, ostriches, Dutch farmers, afford the 
setting for Dick and bis chum Sim, who are attractive little 
fellows, and one hopes to meet them again. 


Survivors’ Tales of Great Events, retold from Personal Narratives 
by Walter Wood. (Cassell and Co.) 

This collection of most interesting stories, ranging from Crimean 
days to the saving of the — and the loss of the Elbe, con- 
tains material which has not been previously published. Mr. 
Wood has interviewed the survivor of each event dealt with, 
and his descriptions of British pluck and valour are so faithfully 
done that, despite the thrill and that “ hot and cold feeling ” 
which some of the stories create, the reader must keep on until 


‘Tus StroLen Voyace.” 


(Ward, Lock, and Co.) 


the book is finished. The “ Saving of the Calliope” 
* Defence of Rorke’s Drift,” 


may show that he does not intend to give in or to accept defeat. 





and the 
to mention only two, are stories 
that will make the young Briton long for the time when he too 
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The Boys of Monk’s Harold. 
and Co.) 


This is a book of startling adventure, full of excitement, and 
sustaining its interest throughout. It will be found on examina- 
tion that the volume contains a rich fund of amusement for our 
boys of fifteen and upwards. The illustrations are excellent, 
and the book will undoubtedly find a place amongst the most 
popular of the many already written for boys. The bright covers 
and extremely good print and paper will make it an attractive 
gift or prize book. 


By M. B. Manwell. (F. Warne 


Cousin Rex. A Story for Children. 
(T. C. and BE. C. Jack.) 


Rex is a spoilt boy who comes to live with an English aunt, 
while his mother returns to India. His little cousin Dot, who 
eagerly looks forward to his arrival, is naturally disappointed 
at his bearish ways, for he is anything but a pleasant companion. 
After nearly drowning her in a lake, getting almost killed himself 
by a runaway horse, he finishes by setting the house on fire and 
badly burning the little girl. However, the kind firmness of his 
aunt succeeds in making Rex a sensible boy before he goes away 
to school. It would have saved her much trouble, however, 
had the youngster been sent to school first, where his nonsense 
would have been quickly eradicated, the pain of the process 
falling on himself rather than on others. 


By Evelyn Wilton Gruggen. 


The Stolen Voyage. 
Co.) 

This is a collection of realistic stories told with re- 
freshing vigour. Readers will be disappointed that there 
is not more to follow regarding Stan and Rod, who 
change places on the eve of a voyage from Sydney to 
New Zealand. Stan is a “ mammy’s boy,” who longs to 
be as other boys are; and Rod is a manly youngster, 
well able to take care of himself. The position of the 
aspiring Stan in the houseful of boys may be better 
imagined than described, and there are some mirth-pro- 
voking situations. It is a capital tale. The other stories 
in the book are all bright and worth reading. 


HISTORICAL TALES. 
Knights of the Road. By Evelyn Everett-Green. 
Nelson and Sons.) 

As a setting for ber latest historical tale, Miss Everett- 
Green has chosen that period of our national story which 
was illuminated by the noble deeds of the friend of the 
prisoners, John Howard. The story opens with a careful de- 
scription of the life in a debtor’s prison, and of the varied 
assortment of life’s seeming failures congregated there; and 
like a ray of golden light in the darkness of a dungeon 
flits the boy hero Oliver Starr, who forms the central 
figure of the well-told tale. The book embodies a serious 
attempt to realise the life of the time, and to exhibit the 
beneficent character of the work done by Howard, in 
whose ears ever seemed to be ringing the words of the 
Master, “‘I was in prison, and ye visited Me.” 


By Ethel Turner. (Ward, Lock, and 


(Thomas 


With Wolseley to Kumasi. By Captain F. 
(Blackie and Son, Limited.) 

“It’s Stapleton—gallant Dick Stapleton.” And when 
our boys have read this story, such, we are confident, 
will be their verdict too. At the age of eighteen Dick 
was on the West Coast of Africa assisting his father in a 
small merchant business at Cape Coast Castle. By the 
death of his father and the robbery of his money by 
James Langdon, the half-caste, and villain of the piece, 
Dick is stranded. Appointed, however, as manager of a 
gold mine in the Ashanti country, his adventures begin, 
and very realistic and exciting they are. He proves him- 
self of the utmost value to the punitive expedition of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, and incidentally has his revenge— 
if we may put it so—on James Langdon, the treacherous 
foe. Much information anent the people and the country 
is given, and the illustrations and map add value to the 
work. 


One of the 28th. 
Limited.) 

We congratulate the publishers on placing a new and 
popular edition of this author’s works before the public. In the 
story under notice, the boy hero, Ralph Conway, is a fine type of 
an English boy, healthy in mind and body. He receives a com- 
mission in the 28th through the influence of a friend, and fights 


S. Brereton. 


By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son, 
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in the Battle of Waterloo. Probably no better cancise history 
of the battle has been written. But the story is extremely 
interesting before this part is reached, for it includes a descrip- 
tion of a romantic search for a will by Ralph’s mother, who has 
to brave much in her quest. Altogether it is a delightful story, 
and will be as eagerly welcomed by grown-up sisters as 
by boys, for whom it was primarily written. 


With Drake on the Spanish Main. By Herbert Strang. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) 


This gifted author has given us another story of stirring 
adventures on sea and land in the most romantic period 
of English history, and these adventures are related with 
vigour and humour in the writer’s best style. The hero 
is cast ashore on an island in the Spanish Main, being 
the sole survivor of a band of adventurers from Plymouth. 
He lives for some time with no companion but a spider- 
monkey; but by a series of remarkable incidents he 
gathers together a numerous band of escaped slaves and 
prisoners, captures a Spanish fort, fights a oo gal- 
leon, meets Drake, and accompanies him in his famous 
adventures on the isthmus of Panama, finally reaching 
England with much treasure. The author has devoted 
much care in characterising the different personages, and 
boys will be delighted with the bold men of Devon and 
the monkey. 


Jones of the 64th. By Captain F. S. Brereton. (Blackie 
and Son, Limited.) 


One of the best boys’ books we have read. In Owen 
Jones the foundling Captain Brereton has given us a 
sketch of an ideal British boy. An orphan baby boy sent 
home from India, discarded by his uncle—a Frenchman, 
Colonel Le Pourton—brought up in a poorhouse, placed 
in the army through the interest of Mr. Benjamin Hal- 
but, a typical English gentleman, and trained by his 
excellent sergeant, he developed into a model soldier ; 
brave, but modest and unassuming, with untiring perse- 
verance, dangers only showed his power of resource, 
Under the East India Company he saw active service in 
the Mahratta campaign under General Wellesley. Meeting 
his uncle, who is killed in battle, he learns the true story 
of his parentage, and afterwards becomes Sir Owen 
Marshall. The book is illustrated, and there are two maps. 


The Red Cap. By Edward Sydney Tylee. (Thomas Nelson 


and Sons.) 


The period of this tale is that of the French Revolu- 
tion, but we hasten to add that the author avoids 
the temptation to “wallow in gore” which besets every 
writer who attempts to depict the doings of the days 
of the Terror. There is a conscientious character about 
the workmanship ot the tale which is too often absent 
from so-called “ historical ”’ fiction; and the book might 
well serve as an introduction to the real story of a his- 
torical upheaval which helped to mould the destiny of 
the whale of modern Europe. But this is too serious 
for the Christmas holidays. Let us assure would-be pur- 
chasers that the story, pure and simple, is full of life, colour, and 
movement; and that it can be read with pleasure without raising 
the wraith of the Saye of Chelsea. 


’"Twixt Old and New. 
Society.) 


By Mary H. Debenham. ‘National 


The authoress has essayed a task in this volume which, in the 
very nature of things, is difficult, and it must be conceded that, 
on the whole, she has succeeded. The troublous transition period 
immediately after the Black Death that had broken the bonds be- 
tween employers and employed, and had created the first labour 
difficulty, is not an easy one to deal with, for there are so many 
side issues. We are introduced to knights and monks, way- 
farers and hunted serfs, who are by no means mere puppets. 
The life of the nobility and the painful existence of the 
downtrodden peasants are brought into acute contrast, and 
the reader is enabled to “focus” the period very clearly. In- 
deed, Chaucer, Will Langland (“ Piers Plowman’’), and the 
great Bishop of Winchester (who served the State three times 
as Chancellor), become quite familiar figures ere the tale is 
finished, It is to be regretted, perhaps, that Miss Debenham 
has felt compelled to write her story for children, because she 
had abundant material for a first-class book for adults. With 
= limitation we have nothing but praise for ’Z'wizt Old and 
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LEGENDS AND TALES. 
The King of the Golden River, and Other Tales. 
Ruskin. 
Knights of the Grail. By Norley Chester. 


By John 


‘‘ Jones OF THE 641TH.” (Blackie and Son, Limited.) 


Sir Thomas Thumb ; or, The Wonderful Adventures of a Fairy 
Knight. 

Uncle Remus. By Joel Chandler Harris. With eight coloured 
plates by Harry Rountree. 

The Linden Leaf ; or, The Story of Siegfried 

The Story of Undine. (Thomas Nelson and Sons, Golden River 
Series.) 

These form six volumes of a distinctly new and charming 
series of prize or gift books. The volumes comprised in this 
series, with their beautiful bindings, their refined and artistically 
coloured illustrations and good letterpress, are exceptionally 
attractive. They are best described as high-class literature at 
a moderate cost ; and whilst suitable for children of small growth, 
their elders will be delighted by these admirable little works. 
The youthful librarian will do well to make a point of adding 
them to his collection at the earliest possible opportunity. 


Fireside Fairy Tales. (James Clarke and Co.) 


This year we seem to have ;juite a large issue of fairy tales, 
proving the popularity of this type of fiction. The book in hand 
contains a capital colleviion of short stories, and will afford 
many an hour’s healthy enjoyment. The tales are well told, 
and the illustrations are in keeping with the tales, 
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**Tue Queen Ber.” (Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 


The Queen Bee, andZOther Nature Tales. Translatea from the 
Danish of Carl Ewald by Professor G. C. Moore Smith. 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 

Many of the choicest tales of Greece and Rome are based 
upon natural phenomena. But, after all, there is no need to 
disguise a nature story so that an interpreter is needed to explain 
it; nature herself is sufficiently enchanting. Acting on this 
idea, the Danish writer Carl Ewald has produced some charming 
stories by simply endowing bees and trees with speech, and 
recounting their life history. These have been translated by the 
Professor of English Literature at Sheffield University in a 
manner which might well serve as a model for translators into 
our mother tongue. The volume is beautifully illustrated by line 
drawings on the margin of each page, and by those bigh-class 
coloured pictures for which this house is so justly renowned. 


Cradle Tales of Hinduism. (Longmans and Co.) 

In all countries fairy tales and myths have a great educational 
function, and by the Oriental their value is more highly appre- 
ciated than with us. On this account they form part of the 
religious life, and are preserved in the same form for ages. There 





TEACHER. 


is a great charm about the 
legends in the present collection 
which will captivate every child 
who is fortunate enough to re- 
ceive the volume as a present. 
The strangeness of the names 
soon wears off, especially if the 
tales are read aloud. Many of 
these tales are suitable for tell- 
ing, even without adaptation, to 
infants, and a teacher will find 
her powers as a narrator improved 
by the study of the collection. 


The Old, Old Myths of Greece and 
Rome. (Heinemann.) 


This little volume contains the 
chief legends of classical litera- 
ture. They are set out in an 
attractive style, and should not 
only interest and amuse the read- 
ers for whom they are intended, 
but should give them the key 
to our own Socata, in which 
there are so many allusions to 
these myths. In addition to 
many outline drawings of master- 
pieces of classical statuary, there 
are eight beautiful reproductions 
in colour of pictures in the 
National Gallery and in Dulwich 
Gallery. 


Stories from Greek History. By 
Ethelwyn Lemon. (T. C. and 
BE. C. Jack.) 


This forms one of the History 
Series edited by John Lang, with 
some splendid pictures by Paul 
Woodroffe. The volume is dainty 
in appearance, and in a most 
attractive binding, the title indi- 
cating its instructive character. 
Short and trite tales are given 





— «& of Solon, Themistocles, Pelopidas, 
“iy and Epaminondas, Timoleon, De- 
a mosthenes, and Alexander the 
' \O Great. Books of this kind are 
; } well calculated to inculcate a love 
of the best literature, and we 
heartily wish this series success. 
fr 7‘ yr a oa 
) TOY BOOKS AND 
{| PICTURE BOOKS. 


/ | N T H a ) ad ARLY D AY / Summer Breezes ; Neddy ; John 


Gilpin ; Glorious Times ; 
Such Fun; The Brave Old 
Duke of York ; The Story of 
the Gray Goose ; Hey Diddle 
Diddle; The Seaside Alphabet. 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 
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The above volumes form a selection from Messrs. Nelson’s 
toy-books for the little ones, who for more years than we can 
remember have been indebted to this firm as a veritable chil- 
dren’s friend. All that can be offered in the way of effective 
but refined pictures, interesting simple narratives, pure fun, and 
intrinsic interest is to be found within the well-planned pages of 
the little ones’ books published by this firm. 


Reggie and 1; “ Play!” Sport and Play. Each illustrated by 
John Hassall ; story by Edward Shirley. (Thomas Nelson 
and Sons.) 


The psychologists tell us very gravely that boys are interested 
most in the doings of others of their kind. When divine science 
supports the quiet observer who knows no science, the con- 
clusion must be irrefutable. All those buyers, therefore, who 
wish to please youngsters of ten ought to invest in one or all 
of the above three volumes, which tell of the everyday doings of 
two jolly youngsters who have no bookishness about them, do 
not wear spectacles or gloves (except those for wicket-keeping), 
and would find it the hardest task of their lives to keep an Eton 
collar clean for a longer period than one hour “ by the dial.” 
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Various PUBLICATIONS. | 
Blackie and Son. 


Messrs. Blackie and Son’s picture books for the young stand 
in the front rank of high-class productions. First and foremost 
is Blackie’s Children’s Annual. This beautiful volume contains 
stories and rhymes by Evelyn Sharp, Mrs. Molesworth, L. T. 
Meade, and other well-known writers; as well as designs and 
drawings by Gordon Browne, John Hassall, Charles Robinson, 
etc. The Annual consists of nearly two hundred pages of pretty 
end amusing stories specially suited to young children, and a 
great variety of beautiful pictures in colour and black and white. 
It is a superb production, and will give the greatest pleasure to 
the recipient. Among other specialities issued by this firm are 





(James Clarke and Co.) 


Doggy Doggerel, being nursery rhymes for doggy times, written 
by Emily Westrup, and pictured by E. Kate Westrup; and 
Gammon and Spinach, with illustrations by Stewart Orr, and 
verses by John Brymer. Both are full of charming pictures in 
beautiful colours, and need only to be seen to be purchased. 
Our Happy Holiday, illustrated by C. F. Christie, is a pretty 
and very amusing picture book for little folk, with well-told stories 
in simple language by Sheila E. Braine. Other picture board 
books are My Treasure Story Book and My Book of Brave Fire- 
men, My Book of Brave Soldiers, My Book of Brave Sailors, and 
Our Wonderful World. .The last mentioned contains nature 
stories for children by Alice Talwin Morris. All are full of bright 
pictures in colour and black and white, and stories in bold, clear 
type. Blackie’s Puzzle Pictures, Cinderella and Other Nursery 
Rhymes, and Ride a Cock-Horse, etc. Here again we have 
much merit and originality. When the children have learnt the 
rhymes in these books, the puzzle pages facing the coloured 
picture pages may be cut out and fitted together. Each puzzle 
page is perforated so that it can be easily removed without 
injury to the book. These shilling books are practically equiva- 
lent to a picture book and a set of puzzles. The idea is distinctly 
new, and the books are sure to be very popular with the young 
folk. Black Bunnies, Black Sambos, and Black Doggies are three 
pretty and amusing novelty books at a shilling; and The Toy 
Shop, The Sweet Shop, and The Cake Shop are issued at sixpence. 
Messrs. Blackie’s books will brighten the lives of the little ones, 
and give many happy hours of amusement and delight. 


The Wishing Cap. By Ruth Cobb. (Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 
This is described as a “ picture book,’’ which means that the 
pictures are the first consideration and the reading matter the 
second, which is true psychology, as it interprets the juvenile 
point of view with exactitude. The pictures are charming 
coloured reproductions of excellent drawings, and the letterpress 
consists of a running commentary on the events which the ipwe 
artist has represented in a truly realistic manner. Miss Cobb's 
children are always lovable little people, who plainly possess 
that inestimable gift of imagination without which most of us 
would find the world a sorry place indeed. Let aunts and uncles 
who wish to please a child of nine or ten ask for T'he Wishing Cap. 


The Little Folk’s Favourite Album; My Story Book ; Pictures 
for Bright Hours; The Little People’s Budget ; Bo-Peep ; 
Chats for Small Chatterers. (Cassell and Co.) 

The above are the titles of Messrs. Cassell’s picture books for 
youngsters. They are gay with bright and clever pictures, and 
the letterpress is excellent. The stories, mostly short, are of 
the sort that children delight in, and there should be many 
happy hours for the little ones whose Christmas gifts include any 
of these books. 
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Dean and Son's New Publications. 


Dean’s Toy Books are old favourites. Brilliant in colour, large 
and bold type, printed in simple language, they are exactly 
suited to the children’s needs. Messrs. Dean's list this year 
contains a large and varied assortment of toy books at prices 
ranging from a halfpenny to six shillings. The new issues of the 
well-known “ Diploma” Series (6d.) are 7'he Night Before Christmas 
and Puff-Puff A.B.C. These are in enamelled covers, with a 
good supply of bright-coloured pictures. At the same price we 
have also the Babes in the Wood and Aladdin in the * David Brett” 
Coloured Series. Among those new this year in the Is. “ Gold 
Medal” Series are T'here’s Something on the Wire and Friends 
and Favourites. These charming books are in enamelled tovers, 
deeply embossed. Each book contains twelve full-coloured pic- 
tures. The same books are to be obtained in the “Gold Medal” 
Untearable Series. Dean’s Shilling Painting Books are also a 
speciality. Each contains twelve pages of coloured plates from 
new designs, and twelve pages of outlines. Any of the five books 
in this series cannot fail to give a good deal of instruction and 
amusement. Some of the pictures are by John Hassall and Will 
Kidd: Numerous other series are issued by Messrs. Dean, includ- 
ing their well-known “ Patent Rag Books” of British manufacture, 
and certified hygienic. The Pig Book also appears again this 
year. This, as everybody knows, affords opportunity for a great 
amount of amusement for children and adults. Our readers 
should ask to see this book when examining Messrs. Dean’s toy 
books at the booksellers. 


ANNUALS. 
The Rosebud Annual. 


Children who have once had this delightful annual look for 
its reappearance, even when they have passed the age for which 
it is intended. This year’s issue fully maintains the reputation 
that has been established by its predecessors. The pictures are 
cleverly drawn—some are from such well-known draughtsmen 
as Louis Wain—and they are well produced in a variety of colours. 
The letterpress offers great variety, and abounds in that merry 
humour which delights our young folk so much 


The Scholars’ Own Annual. (George Newnes; Limited.) 


This consists of a bound volume of the monthly numbers issued 
from September 1906 to August 1907. Many of our readers are 
familiar with it in the serial issue, and many who are not, after 
seeing this Annual, will take the magazine each month in their 
impatience to get hold of the good things. 


Por 













(Cassell and Co.) 


Animal Gambols. (James Clarke and Co.) 


We all know what intense feeling and thought are expressed 
by the animals in Landseer’s pictures. Mr. Louis Wain and his 
collaborators in this book put the funny side into animal life. 
Situations which would be ludicrous if occupied by human beings 
are doubly so when taken up by animals. The ideas could not 
be carried out better than they are here. 
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Chuma. (Cassell and Co.) 

It seems as if all the best features of preceding years are con- 
centrated in this handsome volume for 1907. It is impossible 
to enumerate the many good things to be found in these 1,040 
pages and over 1,000 illustrations, many of the latter full-paged 
in colour. There are eight serial tales, and over a hundred com- 
plete stories, In addition to the preceding we find amongst other 
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(Dean and Son.) 


good things, “* Boys Famed in Fiction,” ‘“ Chums Army and 
Navy Galleries,” “ Five Minutes with Famous Men,” ete. An 
immense amount of valuable information may be gleaned from 
this admirable volume, and the best advice to those who wish 
to combine pleasure with profit is to buy Chums for 1907. 


Raphael Tuck's Publications. 


Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons are once more to be con- 
gratulated upon the beauty and merit of their artistic productions. 
For upwards of a quarter of a century it has been our privilege 
to examine the specialities issued by this distinguished house, 
and our experience is that year by year Messrs. Tuck succeed 
in issuing specialities that not only enable them to surpass all 
previous efforts, but to occupy without fear of competition the 
place awarded them by eA favour—namely, the highest in 
the art publishing world. They justly claim this year that their 
warrants as art Se by special appointment to their 
Majesties King Edward and Queen Alexandra and others of the 
Royal house should fittingly extend to the great art-loving public 
throughout the world. “ Art publishers to the universe ”’ they 
undoubtedly are by virtue of the unprecedented collection of 
Christmas and New Year Cards, calendars, books, engravings, 
picture posteards, and art novelties generally. We understand 
that 2,000 entirely new sets of cards represent this season’s out- 
put. The few samples before us show the highest possible 
quality of reproduction, and great wealth and variety of subject. 

Among the many beautiful subjects in the “ Art Etui” Series 
are designs reproduced by gracious permission of the King and 
Queen and the Prince and Princess of Wales, from special Christ- 
mas cards Messrs. Tuck have had the honour of designing for 
their Majesties and their Royal Highnesses. Following this 
truly regal series, the “ Vellum Duplex” Cards, the “ Beaten 
Silver’ and “ Copper” Cards, the “ Faubourg St. Germain,” 
the * Art Tapestry,” the “ White Heather,” the “ Wicker Basket,” 
the “Glowing Art,” the “Silver Cloud,” and the “ Sylvan” 
Cards are a few among many other no less artistic and no less 
effective series, mentioned only because they each exhibit some 
additional new art feature; while one and all, named and un- 
named alike, will shed additional lustre on their famed Christmas 
and New Year Cards. 

Christmas Cards in Boxes.—This year, more than ever, Messrs. 
Tuck have aimed at producing in their popular line of boxed 
Christmas and New Year Cards a collection which shall con- 
tinue to excel by its combination of marvellous value and genuine 
art. They are encased for the greater part in charming original 
boxes, entitled the “ Glacé,” in which an elegant glazed cover 
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permits the contents to be seen at a glance without the necessity 
of removing the lid. A large number of very beautiful Calendars 
and Block Calendars have also been prepared. Among the post- 
cards there are the famous “ Oilette”’ postcards. These, like 
the real oil-paintings which they represent in miniature, continue 
to maintain their undisputed sway. Other varieties too numer- 
ous to mention are also bound to be highly popular. 

Art Novelties.—‘* Tuck’s Half Masks,” which have been appre- 
ciated by hundreds of thousands of merrymakers, will, with their 
latest added subjects, enlist very many votaries this season ; 
while the new and unparalleled line of “‘ Active Animals” and 
no less “ Active Birds,” with their mechanically contrived mov- 
ing heads, limbs, and wings, permitting constantly changing 
positions, will delight the young as the young have never been 
delighted before. Father T'uck’s Annual is valite with charmin 
pictures in colour, and is full of funny, interesting, and beautifu 
things for the young folk. Our readers should ask for Tuck’s 
cards when ordering. Every speciality bears the well-known 
trade mark of the firm—namely, the easel and palette. 


The Girls’ Empire. Vol. III. (Andrew Melrose.) 

This volume contains some good stories for girls, including 
“Children of the Sun ”’—an Australian tale—and ‘“‘ A Motherless 
Maid.” The general articles are excellent. There are hints on 
cycling, punting, canoeing, and picnicking. In fact, the girl 
who lives up to this book will always find that her brothers 
welcome her company because she is “a good sort.” It should 
be said that the k is well printed and nicely bound, and is 
just the sort of thing for a Christmas gift. 


Young England. (The Pilgrim Press.) 

This handsome volume, the twenty-eighth, makes a worthy 
appearance, Its sub-title, “An Illustrated Magazine for Boys 
throughout the English-speaking World,” exactly defines the 
scope of the book. The stories of hairbreadth escapes and daring 
deeds are of just the sort to stir the blood and make the pulses 
of the most phlegmatic young “ Englisher” beat more quickly. 
There are many helpful articles also, and the pictures, many of 
them photographs, are beyond reproach. The volume is very 
clearly printed, and strongly bound. 


Happy Hearts. By Ethel Turner. (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 

The greater portion of this welcome volume (printed in very 
large type) consists of the ‘‘ Chronicles of the Court,” composed of 
King Highandmighty (whose word is final, and whose sword is 
sharp), Queen Youngheart (who loves every one not grown up, 
and does exactly as she pleases), George Washington, Dame 
Durden, Captain Cook, and other old friends. Miss Turner has 
evidently enjoyed writing the book, which contains a large number 
of a and her young readers will, we are sure, just 
revel in it. 
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The Wonder Book. A Picture Annual for Boys and Girls. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co.) 

This is quite as good as its title. There is an abundance of 
nonsense verses, fantastic stories, and clever illustrations, suffi- 
cient to satisfy the most exacting boy or girl. Many of the 
pictures are photographic reproductions, and the coloured plates 
are most attractive. The possession of this book should guar- 
antee many peaceful hours for the “ mater” when the children 
are indoors. 


The Child’s Own Magazine. (The Pilgrim Press.) 
This is, as usual, full of capital matter for the little ones, to 
say nothing of the pictures, including several coloured ones. 
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2. I call’d her Lady Molly, 4. I fish’d her out, and, crying, 
She was so good and sweet, I wip’d away the mire ; ‘ 
The nicest, dearest dolly Then while her clothes were drying, , 
That vou could ever mect. I sat her by the fire. 
I'll tell you how she came to be But while I went with Jack to play, 4) 
The poor old thing that now you see. Her sweet face melted all away. 4. 


















NELSON’S SCHOOL SONGS FOR INFANTS. 


Infant School Song Books, Nos. [. and II. 


A Collection of Songs, Old and New, Action Songs, Musical Games, Marches, Hymns, ete. With Music in both 
Notations, and Pianoforte Accompaniments. Cloth limp, Is. 6d. each. j 


Gallery Songs with Action. 2 
Words and Music by M. B. Sinciarr. Cloth limp, Is. 6d. 


3. My brother Jack one morning 5. Amidst the dust they threw her— 1. 
Gave Dolly dear a sail ; I miss’d her for a week, AY 
Without a moment’s warning And bought a doll much newer, ths 
There blew a dreadful gale. That knew the way to squeak. oe 

Jack’s little ship soon ran aground, But Molly dear is still my pet ; ‘ ij ip 

And then my lovely doll was drown’d. She knows it, and she doesn’t fret. : if it 
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Words by Eowarp 
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to the Zoo, we're off 








Music by Tuomas Ricwarpson. 
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Music by Tuomas RIcHARDsON, 


Composer of ** Mary.” 
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2. When I’m high above the ground, 
7 
I want to pause and look around. 
7? 
But no! I catch one glimpse, and then 


, 
Sadly come to earth again. | 


7 
3. Across the hedge, as in a dream, 
7 
I see the silver river’s gleam ; 
? 
And far away the golden seas 


7 . . . 
Of cornfields stirring in the breeze. 


4. An em’rald orchard, too, I see, 
With magic fruit upon each tree, 
Shining jewels, rich and rare ; 
Oh, tell me, is Aladdin there ? 


- 
. These fairy things I only see 


a) | 


? . 
When I am high above the tree ; 
Tf I could stay up there all day, 


-? 
I think they’d never fade away. 


The syllables marked above indicate the words for the beginning of a bar, and therefore the chief accent. 


Words by C. Kinasiey. 
Moderato Cantabile. 
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Music by Seymour Benson. 
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Words from “Songs of the Nursery.” * 
Key D. 
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So Bil-ly Prin-gle he lay downandcried, And Bet-ty Prin - va she hed downanddied; Sotherewasanend of 
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* No. I. of “A Cycle of Song,” published by T. Nelson and Sons. 
VOL, XXVIII. 
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Our Prize Competitions. 





RULES. 


1. All translations and other competitive matter should be posted not later than January 7, 1908, and addressed :—Prizz 
Eprrtor, Office of The Practical Teacher, 35 and 34 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


2. Competitors should cut out and send the Coupon which appears on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. One 


coupon must be sent for each entry. 


8. Competitors should write pseudonym only on MS. Prize-winner will be asked to send name and address for publication. 
4. No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in three months. 


I—FRENCH TRANSLATION COMPETITION. 


_ A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best rendering 
into English of the following extract : 


la veuve Guérin était bien faite et ne manquait pas de 
fratcheur. Mais elle avait une expression de visage et une 
toilette qui déplurent tout d’abord A Germain. Elle avait 
lair hardi et content d’elle-méme, et ses cornettes garnies 
d'un triple rang de dentelles, son tablier de soie, et son fichu 
étaient peu en rapport avec l’'idée qu'il s’était faite d’une 
veuve sérieuse et rangée. Cette recherche d’habillement et 
ces manitres dégagées la lui firent trouver vieille et laide, 
quoiqu’elle ne fit ni l'un ni l'autre. Il pensa qu'une si jolie 
— et des manidres si enjouées siéraient A lige et A 
eaprit fin de la petite Marie, mais que cette veuve avait la 
plaisanterie lourde et hasardée, et qu'elle portait sans dis- 
tinction ses beaux atours. Lea trois prétendants étaient 
assis 4 une table chargée de vins et de viandes, qui étaient 
lA en permanence pour eux toute la matinée du dimanche ; 
car le pore Léonard aimait 4 faire montre de sa richesse, et 
la veuve n’¢tait pas fiché non plus d’¢taler sa belle vaisselle, 
et de tenir table comme une rentire. Germain, tout simple 
et confiant qu'il était, observa les choses avec assez de péné- 
tration, et pour la premitre fois de sa vie il se tint sur la 
défensive en trinquant. Le pbre Léonard l’avait forcé de 
prendre place avec ses rivaux, et s’asseyant lui-méme vis-A- 
vis de lui, il le traitait de son mieux, et s’occupait de lui avec 
ae. Le cadeau de gibier, malgré la bréche que 
jermain y avait faite, était encore assez copieux pour pro- 
duire de l'effet. La veuve y parut sensible, et les préten- 
dants y jetérent un coup d’wil de dédain. Germain fut 
mortifié qu'on le supposit déja amoureux, et l’air maniéré de 
la veuve, qui baissa les yeux en souriant, comme une per- 
sonne sire de son fait, lui donna l’envie de protester contre 
sa prétendue défaite ; mais il craignit de paraitre incivil, 
sourit et prit patience. From “ La Mare au diable,” 

by Groree Sanp. 


Resu.t or tuk Novemper Comrerirtion, 


The prize is awarded to “ Keeldees.” (Will “ Keeldees ” 
<indly forward name and address for publication ?) 


First Class. —neas, Nell of Tare, Surprise, Una, Ternan, 
Jasmine, Jan, Lathusa, Danella, Victor, Caudebec, Max, 
Shakspere, Violette, Kettering, Margaret, Chetty, L’anglaise, 
Kro, Aliquis, Cahors, Aiglon, Winnowsty, Helen Mactarvish, 
Betsy, Caer, T. V. D., Tomato, Don, Galloise, Sesame, Gabitas, 
Margy, Nulli secundus, Van Baerle, Peter Pan, Gyp, Lévrier, 
Sans souci, L., Maclaurin, Magog, Bayeux, La jeune fille, 
E. S., Westmoreland, M. A. P., Oiseau, Candida, Danshillock, 
St. Dié, Duchess of Dantzic, Sigma, Scarlet Pimpernel, 
Gladiator, Henwr, Apis, Ben, W. M. E, Florentia, 
Cryf ffydd, Camdenite, Country Mouse. 

Second Class.—Aidan, Fenman, Ceccles, Gorm, Aqninas, 
Mimosé, B., The Wanderer, Pimples, Constantia, Ynnek, 
Syd, Paddy, Claribel, Cylax, Mifanwy, Tyro, Hope, British 
Bird, Gipsy, Patience, Festina lente, Gladiola. 

The name and address of “Shakspere,” the winner of last 
month's competition, are Miss Florence Shakspere Owens, 
16 Rue St. Dominique, Avignon, France. 


Report. 


The number of good translations is somewhat large this 
month. It was only to be expected that there would be 
some who would translate mouvements and defiance by the 
English words of similar derivation, whilst others translated 
que in que donnent, etc., as a nominative, and not as an 
accusative. A weakness which we have noticed before in 
the translation of figurative expressions makes itself very 
apparent this time. These expressions may be translated 
either literally, or the figure may be abandoned and its 
meaning given. If, however, the figure is not kept, it must 
be abandoned entirely. To preserve part of the figure and 
to translate the rest by that for which the figure stands. 
results in producing nonsense. For instance, in translating 
Si lon avait le malheur, ete., one candidate put it, “If any 
one had the misfortune to express the slightest enthusiasm 
for art she extinguished it.” Another wrote, “Kindle the 
feeblest flicker of praise ;” and still another, “Kindle the 
faintest grain of praise.” 


Prize TRANSLATION. 


During the days which followed the events I last de- 
scribed, Miss Marguerite, as if ashamed of the youthful 
impulse of freedom to which she had yielded, retired still 
further behind the veil of melancholy haughtiness, mistrust, 
and scorn. Amidst the succession of noisy amusements, the 
festivities, the dances, which took place at the house, she 
moved like a shadow—unconcerned, reserved, and at times 
even irritable. Her sarcasm was directed with incredible 
bitterness now at the purest intelectual delights, those 
afforded by contemplation and study, again at the loftiest 
and most inviolable sentiments. If some act of courage or 
of virtue was mentioned in her presence, she would at once 
seek to find a selfish motive for it; if one were unfortunate 
enough to pay the most humble tribute to art, she would 
wave it away with a gesture of contempt. With a short, 
abrupt, cruel laugh, which, coming from her, was like the 
jeering of a fallen angel, she semaed intent on blighting all 
enthusiasm and passion, the noblest attributes of the human 
soul. I noticed that in her strange spirit of disparagement 
she persecuted me particularly, and evinced towards me an 
actual hostility. I could not understand how I had earned 
these special marks of attention, for I am by no means fond 
of betraying my emotions in public, and will never impor- 
tune any one in my admiration any more than in my love. 

“ KEELDEES.” 





IL—ENGLISH LITERATURE COMPETITION. 


A Prize of Two Volumes (Library Edition) from the 
New Century Library, to be selected by the successful com- 
petitor, is offered for 

The most suitable List of Twenty Miscellaneous Standard 

Works to be presented toa Young Teacher 
on leaving School for College. 


Works of a technical character (that is, books on psy- 
chology, school management, text-books, etc.) must not be 
included. 

Competitors must state whether the selection is intended 
for a male or female recipient, but may, if they choose, make 
a selection which would be equally suitable for either. 
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In awarding the prize the Editor will take into con- 
sideration— 7 


1. The suitability of the selection for forming the nucleus 
of a personal rather than a professional library. 

2. The value of the books as constant companions—for 
example, any novel included must be one which, 
in the opinion of the competitor, can be read and 
re-read. 

3. The miscellaneous and catholic character of the selection. 





III.— HISTORY COMPETITION. 


A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best set of 
answers to the following queries :-— 


1. What is the difference in meaning between the terms 
Renaissance and Revival of Learning / 

2. What do you understand by the term Holy Roman 
Empire ? 

3. Why is it incorrect to speak at the present time of the 
“ Emperor of Germany ” ? 

4. How do you explain the origin of the various English 
dialects ? 

5. How is Charlemagne connected with English history ? 

6. What is the ethnological difference between the High- 
land and the Lowland Scot / 


Answers must be as concise as possible, containing from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty words each. . 





IV.—GENERAL KNOWLEDGE COMPETITION. 


A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best set of 
answers to the following queries :— 


1. What do you consider the’ most useful (1) Scientific 
Discovery, (2) Mechanical Invention, of the past 
decade ? 

2. If you were a tropical planter, what would you culti- 
vate in view of modern requirements ? 

3. What is the destiny of the horse? (V.2.—This is not 
a humorous competition, nor is this column set 
apart for advertisements.) 

4. How many Lord Mayors are there in the British Isles ? 
Name the places privileged. 





V.—QUOTATION COMPETITION. 


A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best attempt 
to locate the following quotations. The exact “chapter and 
verse” are not required. 


The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To fly—and lo! the Bird is on the wing. 


The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers. 


Into what great waters, not to be crossed by any swimmer, 
God’s pale Preetorian throws us over in the end ! 


Beautiful she looks, like a tall garden-lily 
Pure from the night, and splendid for the day. 


Where are the songs of Summer? with the sun 
Oping the dusky eyelids of the south, 

Till shade and silence waken up as one, 

And Morning sings with a warm, odorous mouth. 


There is no vulgarity like the vulgarity of education. 


Others abide our question, thou art free. 
We ask and ask—thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge. 





VI.—A COMPETITION FOR PROPHETS. 


A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best set of 
answers to the following questions :— 


1. How shall we be travelling in 1960? 
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2. What great changes are imminent in our educational 
system ? 
3. Who will be the next Prime Minister but one / 
4. What is the future of domestic service in this country ? 
5. Taking into consideration the trend of modern social 
conditions, name the best profession for (a) a young 
man, (b) a young woman to adopt. 
It will be difficult to award this prize, but the Editor will 
do his best to be scrupulously impartial, and his decision 
must in this competition, as in others, be accepted as final. 


— ett Pata 


REPORT ON SECONDARY 
EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 
BY R. G. DICKSON, M.A. 


HE third annual report on Secondary Education 
in Scotland appearing over the signature of Dr. 
Struthers is of more than ordinary interest, since it 
has to do with the year in which the new regulations 
as to grants to secondary schools have been issued. 
Henceforward the basis of grant will be the whole 
work of the school, and not simply the encouragement 
of instruction in the particular subjects of science and 
art. All temptation, therefore, to emphasise these 
subjects unduly will be removed. In approving of the 
intermediate curriculum, the normal duration of which 
is three years, the Department, while allowing the 
school authorities as wide a discretion as possible, aims 
at securing first and foremost a reasonable amount of 
attention to the mother tongue, and thereafter at 
making sure that a proper balance is observed between 
the linguistic and realistic sides of intellectual disci- 
pline. By the time this curriculum is completed and 
the intermediate certificate obtained, it is held that the 
mind ought to be so far formed that pupil and teacher 
are in a position to judge of the direction in which 
further study can be most profitably pursued, 


SPECIALISATION. 


During the remaining years of school life—that is, 
during the period of preparation for the Leaving Cer- 
tificate—some degree of specialisation is not merely to 
be permitted, but encouraged. The pupil who has de- 
veloped a taste for literature and history, or for lan- 
guages, or for mathematics and science, ought to be 
free to cultivate his particular talent, treating other 
subjects as more or less subsidiary. In judging of the 
merits of the post-intermediate curricula submitted 
for approval, the Department proposes to attach full 
weight to this specialisation. The evidence before it 
goes to prove that this is the only possible solution 
of a problem which is daily becoming more urgent, 
The secondary schoois are at present standing between 
the Scylla of too many subjects and the Charybdis of 
superficiality. Intensive teaching is therefore placed in 
front of extensive teaching. 


RESULTs OF THIS Pouicy. 


The result of this alternative policy, Dr. Struthers 
thinks, will be that the discipline of the intermediate 
curriculum will prevent any undue narrowing of the 
intellectual horizon, while subsequent study along the 
lines that are peculiarly congenial to the pupil may con- 
fidently be expected to produce a better educational 
result than can be hoped for under present conditions, 
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Another result will be that the level of attainment in 
the universities will be correspondingly raised, provided 
that they are willing to adapt themselves to the new 
state of things. A third result will be that pupils will 
have to continue rather longer at school. But this is 
not considered a hardship, for it merely means that the 
leaving age of scholars in secondary schools in Scotland 
will approximate more closely to what is customary in 
other civilised countries. School authorities, too; will 
find that it will result in additions to the present staffs. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 


This is one of the points on which considerable atten- 
tion will be fixed. The Department, by the issue of 
Circular 406 and Form 49 T, has raised a very large 
question, and one that it will not easily settle. Article 
42 of the Regulations for the Preliminary Education of 
Teachers says that “ persons who at the date of these 
regulations may be actually serving in recognised posi- 
tions in intermediate and secondary schools will at once 
take rank as specially qualified teachers of the relative 
subjects in terms of the following articles.” That is a 
seretiy clear and statesmanlike article, but the in- 
terpretation put upon it by school authorities, and 
even by the Department itself in the circular above 
referred to, is not quite so clear. Considerable mis- 
understanding has arisen, and we feel that the De- 
partment is in large measure to blame for the mis- 
apprehension. We hold that the regulations should 
not be retrospective. Article 43 should only apply to 
future teachers. 


{ REGISTER FOR TEACHERS. 


The report, in order to prevent misunderstanding, 
draws attention to the fact that incidentally the new 
regulations specify definitely the minimum number of 
teachers on the staff of each school who must possess 
a special qualification to deal with some higher subject, 
and it says that the work of compiling a register of 
the teachers who gain such a qualification has now 
been taken in hand. There is no need for such a 
register. A register may mean anything. Who is to 
be the judge as to what persons are to be placed on 
this register? Are teachers not at present engaged in 
intermediate or secondary schools to be placed on it ? 
Is the fact that a teacher was engaged in one of these 
schools at the time of the passing of the regulations 
to be the chief determining factor as to who is or is 
not to find a place on this register ? Are all the teachers 
in Scotland, whether on the staffs of primary or inter- 
mediate or secondary schools, to be given the oppor- 
tunity of applying for admission to this register? The 
matter is fraught with so many hardships to teachers 
—especially those in primary schools—that we advise 
the Department quietly to drop it. It is to be dis- 
tinctly understood, says the report, that while every 
effort will be made to safeguard established interests, 
the standard as regards future applicants must be 
necessarily strict. There is no hardship with regard 
to future teachers—they know when they enter the 
profession what is expected of them; but those who 
secured a degree were led to believe that they had 
obtained the full qualification necessary. The Depart- 
ment has no right to interpret its own regulations as 
it has done. It is unjust to the teaching profession, 
and therefore we trust that the Department will see 
the mistake it has made and depart from its present 
policy. Legislation—or rither, as in this case, De- 
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partmental autocracy—ha; no right to be retrospective ; 
and in the interests of hundreds of teachers in Scotland 
who are quite qualified to teach in intermediate schools, 
we think that the matter ought to be reconsidered. 


STAaTISTICs. 
The report shows that the number of secondary and 
preparatory schools inspected during the past year was 
109, and the number of higher grade schools 155, as 


against 141 last year. Under the Minute of April 27, _ 


1899, £43,800 was allocated to 55 of these schools ; while 
grants from committees of burghs and counties under 
Section 2 (1) (6) of Education and Local Taxation 
Account (Scotland) Act, 1892, amount to £21,093, 2s. 
ld., and grants from Scotch Education Department 
for science and art reached the sum of £17,407, 14s. 4d. 
The payments made out of the rates for the support of 
secondary schools under the management of School 
Boards amounted to £29,774, lls. 6d. On the rolls 
there was a grand total of 18,086, whilst the average 
attendance was 16,840. The percentage this year was 
93°7, against 91°6 last year. Of the 18,086 on the 
rolls, 9,585 were over fourteen years of age. This 
number is an indication of the great value placed on 
education by Scottish parents. 


THe Bursary System. 


In spite of all the help that can be given by the State, 
directly or indirectly, towards the provision of schools, 
it is only to be expected that there must remain whole 
tracts of country so sparsely populated that to plant a 
centre of higher education within easy reach of every 
child of ability would be absolutely impossible. Yet 
no child of parts should be defrauded of his opportunity ; 
and if the school cannot be brought to him, he must 
perforce be brought to the school. Hence the Depart- 
ment lays great stress on the organisation within each 
county of a well-thought-out and properly articulated 
bursary system. It is of opinion that the most serious 
obstacle to the realisation of this is the widespread 
misunderstanding as to what the nature and object of 
a bursary is. A bursary has come to be looked upon 
as a prize to be handed over to the boy or girl who in a 
competitive examination has made the most marks: 
Bursary money allotted on such rough-and-ready prin- 
ciples is, to a large extent, money misapplied ; for there 
is no means of knowing that it is really required by 
the recipient. And the very pupils who are most in 
need of aid—those who come from distant and poorly- 
equipped schools—are certain to go down in an unequal 
contest with others, no more able than they, who have 
enjoyed the advantage of skilled tuition at the’ hands 
of a skilled staff. 

PRINCIPLES OF AWARD. 


Pupils who have definitely proved their capacity for 
profiting by a higher course of instruction than would 
ye open to them without financial assstance should be 
chosen. Competition as between school and school 
should disappear. Some districts, however, without 
regard to the action of Parliament in freeing elementary 
education and in raising the limit of compulsory attend- 
ance, are giving bursaries to pupils under fourteen 
years of age to enable them to attend schools which are 
at their own doors, and from which fees have long since 
disappeared. In other words, certain privileged parents 
are receiving money compensation for discharging an 
obligation imposed upon all citizens by law. 
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CONFIDENCE IN TEACHERS. : 


Some time ago the Department recognised the right of 
teachers to have some share in determining the ques- 
tion of the success or failure of a candidate for the 
Intermediate or Leaving Certificate. The Department 
acknowledges that its labours have been materially 
lightened by its being able over and over again to 
acquiesce in the headmaster’s verdict. This, we are 
told, was conspicuously so in the case of some of the 
schools from which the presentations were most numer- 
ous. Ina few schedules nearly every name was doubtful 
or something worse. This was due, no doubt, to ignor- 
ance of what constitutes a reasonable standard; but 
there were some teachers who marked about a third 
of their pupils as worth 100 per cent. in one or more of 
their subjects. This lack of discrimination raises grave 
doubts in the mind of the Department as to whether it 
is possible to attach any weight to their opinion at all. 
It is gratifying, however, to find that on the whole the 
confidence placed in the teachers has not been abused. 


“ttt Pate 


A UNIQUE TRAINING COLLEGE.* - 


Q)*% Saturday, November 2, Lord Rosebery presided 

at the opening of the new London Day Training 
College in Southampton Row. This college is unique 
in being jointly governed by the University of London 
and the London County Council, and it was rather in 
his capacity as Chancellor of the University that Lord 
Rosebery formally inaugurated the work of the new 
building. 

Briefly, there are two ways in which a Londoner 
may train for the teaching profession under the London 
County Council. One is by becoming a two years’ 
student in any of the four (the number is to be increased 
to five) ordinary training colleges—Greystoke Place, 
Clapham, Avery Hill, or Islington—in which case the 
student has to pass the Board of Education Preliminary 
Examination. But a student who has passed the 
Matriculation Examination of the University, or any 
higher examination, is admitted to the Day Training 





Principal Apams, M.A., B.Sc. 


College for a three years’ course. During this course 
he does double work—he receives his academic instruc- 
* With acknowledgments to the Daily Graphic. 
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tion at one of the schools of the University, and his 
professional education at the Day Training College. 

At the end of that time the student gets his or her 
degree in Science or Arts, and is, besides, a fully certi- 








Lonpon Day TRAINING COLLEGE. 


ficated teacher. There is also a post-graduate depart- 
ment at the new College, where students who have 
got their degree will study for a year and enter for the 
teachers’ diploma of the University of London. 

Though this is the first time it is getting a proper 
house, the Day Training College has been going since 
1902, when London University was organised as a 
teaching institution. It was then agreed that the 
Principal of this College should be Professor of Educa- 
tion in the University, and that his salary as professor 
should be paid out of the grant made by the County 
Council to the University. 

As most of our readers know, the present 
Principal is Professor John Adams, M.A., B.Sc., 
one of our own esteemed contributors; the 
Vice-Principal and Master of Method is T. 
Percy Nunn, M.A., D.Se.; while the co-Vice- 
Principal and Mistress of Method is Miss Mar- 
garet Punnett, B.A. 

An interesting regulation which points to 
the improved nature of the appointments to 
be taken by graduates of the Day Training 
College is that students entering in 1908 will 
now be permitted to teach, not only in ele- 
mentary schools as hitherto, but also in 
secondary schools approved by the Board of 
Education. 

The new building has cost £48,000, inde- 
pendently of the site, which is part of the 
surplus land in connection with the widening 
of Southampton Row, and was not purchased 
for the particular purpose of the College. 
Its central situation will be a great boon to 
students, who hitherto have had to wander great dis- 
tances in passing from one class to another. It will 
accommodate 350 students. The area of the site is 
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about 6,600 square feet. Foundations were laid in 
August 1905. The work of erection has been carried 
out by the Works Department of the County Council 
to the designs of the Council’s architect, Mr. W. E. 
Riley, F.R.1.B.A. Adjoining the Day Training College 
is the Council’s new Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
which is now in course of construction, and the two 
institutions form together a splendid new pile in a 
region of London which has altered tremendously in 
recent times. : 
i Pe to 


THE STORY OF THE RIVER. 


A SCHEME OF CONNECTED LESSONS FOR 
STANDARD I. 


BY E. MONA CLAY AND R. M. M. ATKINSON, INSPECTORS 
OF SCHOOLS, MANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





Sizth Month. 


( NE of our lessons this month treats of the river 

at its mouth, and a lesson on the lighthouse 
suggests the danger of navigation at that point; not, 
of course, that we need infer that where there is a 
lighthouse there must necessarily be a river mouth. 
Lighthouses are placed as warning points or danger 
signals where difficulties exist due to other causes 
besides those arising from a river emptying itself into 
the sea, but that it is usually found necessary to erect 
them at a river estuary may be observed by most 
travellers. The lesson given for Week IV. on snow 
and ice prepares the way for one dealing with the 
river in winter, and that on the mistletoe is specially 
seasonable at the Christmas season. 


1.—SKETCH OF A LESSON ON THE LIGHTHOUSE. 
Required for Lesson. 

A model in clay of a lighthouse at the mouth of a river, 

also sketches of the interior of a lighthouse, etc. ‘ 
Preparation. 

Hew is the difficulty of getting about in the darkness 
obviated in the country? How in the town? Show the 
dangers to which ships are exposed if they get out of their 
course when near the coast-line. (Refer to the necessity 
for lights.) 

Presentation. " 

I. The lighthouse.—(a) Describe the external features. 
Note that some lighthouses are very high, like a tower, and 
others are smaller, according to the needs of the place in 
which they are built. Why is height necessary in some 
cases and not in others? (6) Show how the building is 
erected, and mention the very strong foundations. (¢) In 
a lighthouse like the Eddystone, why are the door and 
windows so high up ? 

11. Where buidlt.—Gain for the class that lighthouses are 
needed (1) at the mouths of rivers; (2) on high cliffs; (3) 
to mark sandbanks ; (4) on dangerous rocks. 

111. The light.—(a) Describe very simply the lantern, and 
point out that in some cases oil is used, in others gas or 
electric light, according to the locality. (b) Tell briefly 
about the reflectors and their use. (c) Explain how the 
revolving light shows a clear light of a certain duration, 
then darkness, and then light again. Show how each of 
the various lights (according to the length of the flash) has 
a certain significance understood by the sailors. Refer to 
the “light-book.” (d) Describe the bells which hang out- 
side the lantern, and also the fog-horns. When are they 
used, and why ? 

IV. Life in the lighthouse.—(a) Mention the lonely life led 
by the men in lighthouses some distance from land, ‘ (0) 
How do they get their food ? (c) What will their duties 
be ? ete. 

Assocation. 
Connections might be made between the lighthouse at 
sea and the street lamps, sign-posts, and milestones on land. 





Formulation. 
Lighthouses are erected to mark places of danger, and 
to give sailors some idea of their whereabouts. 
A pplication. 
See occupations. 


EXPLANATION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Teacher's illustration.—Being @ symmetrical object, this may 
not be very easy to draw on a blackboard. Probably the sec- 
tional diagram will be more useful than the finished production 
when explaining the general build and plan of the lighthouse. 
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PAINTING. TEACHER'S ILLUSTRATION, 


Painting.—Either the section or the finished copy may be 
used as an exercise for the use of the brush. Sepia or van- 
dyke brown will be suitable colours. In either case draw the 
outline with the point of the brush. If the finished painting 
is adopted, a touch of blue water will be required; and the 
rocks should be treated, as shown in the illustration, with van- 
dyke brown, mixed rather thicker than for the rest of the painting. 

Modelling.—This will be entirely an exercise for moulding with 
the hands. It is not necessary to place it on a slab, but it is 
so shown in the illustration because it is a finish to the picture. 
About a quarter of a pound of clay will be required for each 
child. Arrange the quantity so that sufficient clay is left for 
the tongue of the bell and for the ring at the top. Take a good- 
sized piece and roll it into a ball first, and then into a thick, 
short cylinder. From the cylinder then obtain the bell shape 
by working with the hands, Sotiowing out gradually by pressure 





MODELLING, 


with the thumbs, and trying as far as possible to keep the clay 
of a uniform thickness, and as smooth as possible both inside 
and outside. The upper part of the bell where the ring appears 
is the most difficult to do successfully, as children are so apt to 
let the clay get too thin. They should be told not to thin this 
part off till the lower part of the bell is a good shape; it may 
then be done gradually by working it downwards. Make the 
clapper—a ball fastened to the end of a piece of clay rolled out 
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CLOUGH'S CORRESPONDENCE COLLECE, 


TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 


THE OLDEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE 


DECEMBER 1907—APRIL 1908. 


*.* Clough’s Preliminary Certificate Class provides the best possible preparation for this 
important Examination. To secure admission, early application is necessary. The 
December 1908—March 1909 Class will commence work on 2nd January next. 


VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES FOR SPECIALLY SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS. 
A Copy of the New Preliminary Certificate Syllabus will be sent free on application. 


CERTIFICATE, DECEMBER 1908. 


Intending Students are advised to commence without delay. 


CERTIFICATE, DECEMBER 1909. 


This Class will commence on 7th January next. 


A Copy of the Certificate Syllabus for December 1909, recently issued by the Board of Education, 
will be sent free on application. 























Remarkable Successes of Clough ’s Students. 





At the PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, December 1906—April 1907, 


225 Clough’s Students gained 302 Distinctions. 
£400 in SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES awarded. 





























To secure admission to Clough’s P.C. Class for December 1907—April 1908, 
immediate application is necessary. 














yo gaeney 99 Clough’s Students were placed in the FIRST CLASS. 
[ae 110 Clough’s Students were placed in the FIRST CLASS. 
po age 106 Clough’s Students were placed in the FIRST CLASS. 
ia ae 276 Clough’s Students GAINED DISTINCTION 





IN 390 SECTIONS. 


*.* Such remarkable results prove the excellence of the tuition provided. No other class can show 
anything approaching this record of success. 








For Prospectus, Syllabus, and full particulars of any of CLOUGH’S CLASSES (P.T., PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE, 
MATRICULATION, CERTIFICATE, A.C.P., OXFOR D and CAMBRIDGE Senior Locals, etc.), write at once to— 


THE SECRETARY, Clough’s Correspondence College, Temple Chambers, LONDON, E.C. 
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fairly thin—and attach it inside so that the ball just appears 
at the edge. Make the ring or holder at the top. The modcl, 
when finished, is best laid on its side, as then the whole objcct 
is seen. 

11.—SKETCH OF A LESSON ON SHIPS. 

Required for Lesson. 
Models or pictures of the various kinds of boats. 
Preparation. 

Trace the various ways a river can be crossed from source 
to mouth—(1) can be walked over; (2) Seumingctone t 
(3) bridges; (4) boats. Show how the difficulty increases 
as the mouth is approached. 

Presentation. 

I. The earliest boats.—Tell of the means adopted by the 
earliest inhabitants of our country to cross water. Describe 
their wicker-work coracles, oval in shape, and covered with 
skins. 

II. The rowing boat.—Explain how succeeding generations 
improved on the old primitive model, till to-da water is 
crossed almost as easily as land. (a) Show motel, and gain 
from the class that the rowing-boat is long and slender and 
pointed at the bow. Why is this so? Contrast with the 
shape of the old coracle, and compare with the build of a 
fish. (6) Let the children describe the oars, their shape 
and length, how they fit into the rowlocks, why these are 
necessary, and the way the oars act in the water. Compare 
with the action of a duck’s webbed foot. (c) Describe the 
way a boat is steered. Draw a sketch of the rudder, and 
compare with the tail of a fish. 

IIl. The sailing ship.—(a) Note that the shape is similar 
to the rowing-boat, but larger. (b) Show the advance in 
the method of propulsion. Hess a powerful natural force, 
the wind, is utilised, hence larger boats can be made. (c) 
Let the children note the different parts of a sailing ship— 
the masts, rigging, sails, etc.—and describe the action of 
the latter. Refer to the anchor, and question as to its use. 

IV. The steamship.—(a) Show a picture of a steamer, 
and observe how it differs from the above. Draw attention 
to the various parts—the funnels, paddle-wheels, or screw, 
etc. (b) Mention the powerful engines, and tell of the 
wonderful force which drives the boat through the water. 


Compare the paddle-wheels with the oars of a rowing-boat,. 


and the screw (in the case of a screw steamer) with the tail 
of a fish. (c) Refer to the wheel and compass, by means of 
which the steamer is steered as desired. 
Association. 
Associate with the various means of travelling on land— 
walking, driving, travelling by railway, etc. 
Formulation. 
Boats provide us with the means of crossing water. They 
may be propelled by oars, by the wind, or by steam. 
A pplication. 
See occupations, 


EXPLANATION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Teacher's illustration.—It is unnecessary to say more than that 
this is given as a simple illustration of a means of locomotion by 
water, 





Tracugr’s ILLusTraTion. 


Painting.—This may be treated somewhat as follows. Use 
cobalt for sea and sky, and vandyke brown for the ships. Make 
a definite horizon line straight across about half-way up the 
sheet of paper on which the painting is being done; then below 
that with colour cobalt, without actually putting on a flat wash, 
but using the fine point of the brusb, make the appearance of 
the water as shown in the illustration. Still with the brush- 
»oint make the clouds by means of similar touches. The section 
xlow—the water “av now be quite dry, and the ships may 
be painted brown. 








PAINTING, 

Modelling.—This is a representation of a — compass. Use 
about a quarter of a pound of clay for each child. Make a fairly 
thick circular slab, and proceed to picture out upon it the points 
of the compass by means of letters made of clay, and roll other 





MOopDELLING. 


ieces extending across in all directions. While this is being 
one, the teacher can explain the use of the compass without 
entering too deeply into the mysteries of magnetism. 


I1I].—SKETCH OF A LESSON ON THE MISTLETOE. 


Required for Lesson. 
Specimens of mistletoe for the children, and a sprig of 
holly. 


Preparation. 

Lead the children on to talk about plants in general. 
Let some one name briefly the various parts and their uses. 
Eimphasise the fact that the root absorbs the nutriment 
required by the plant from the ground. 


Presentation. 

I. Plants dependent on other plants.—Show how some plants 
are dependent on others, either for support or actual nutri- 
ment. Let the class give examples. Probabiy the ivy, 
clematis, and other oe plants will be thought of. 
Explain that these are only weak in their stems, and need 
support, but absorb their own food from the ground. The 
mistletoe, on the other hand, is dependent for a great part 
of its nourishment on another plant. It grows from a seed 
deposited—probably by a bird—on the bark of a tree, such 
as the apple tree or poplar. 

II. Description of the mistletoe.—(a) The roots. These are 
sucker-like in form, and penetrate into the. trunk of the tree 
gradually, becoming united with the material of which the 
tree is composed. » * this way nourishment is obtained from 
the substance of the tree instead of from the soil. 

(6) The stem. This is rather slender, n, and somewhat 
rough to the touch. Notice the method of branching. 

(c) The leaves. Note that the leaves are long and oval, 
rather thick to the touch, and pale but dull green in colour. 
How do the veins run? Contrast with the glossy, prickly 
leaf of the holly. 

(d) The flower and berry. The flower is small and in- 
significant, but gives place to a beautiful berry, whitish in 
colour, and like wax in appearance. It contains only one 
seed, rather flat and triangular in form, which lies embedded 
in a sticky pulp. Explain that the pulp is sticky so that 
the seeds remain on the tree (to which they may be 
carried by birds) long enough to commence growing. Lead 
the class to see that as the mistletoe gets nutriment from 
the tree, so it, in its turn, provides food for the birds during 
the hard time of the year. 
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THE BEST BOOKS FOR SCHOOL PRIZES 


HERBERT STRANG’S NEW STORIES. 


Author of ‘‘ Kobo,” ‘‘ One of Clive’s Heroes,” ete. 





**The best living writer for boys.’’—Srraker. 
** First of them all.’’—Saturpay Review. 








Rob the Ranger: A Story of the Fight for [* 
Canada. Illustrated in Colour, 6s, aa tS 
> / £ 
With Drake on the Spanish Main. hu Ys 
Illustrated in Colour, 5s, 4 HE ‘ 
King of the Air; or, To Morocco on an bax Bes 
Airship. Illustrated in Colour, 2s. 6d, 
New Book by DESMOND COKE, || New Books in the “Romance” Series. 
Author of ‘* The Bending of a Twig,” etc. Illustrated, 5s, each. 
The Best Living Writer of School Stories. Th R , 
The House Prefect. a omance of the King’s 
Illustrated in Colour, 5s. avy. By E. FRASER. 
Se gg ee Hess The Romance of the King’s 
New Story by MEREDITH FLETCHER Army. > & ee 


Author of ‘‘ Every Inch a Briton,” etc. 





The Romance of Every Day. 
By LILIAN QUILLER COUCH. 


CHRISTINA G. WHYTE’S New Story (‘‘The New Louisa Alcott”). 
Nina’s Career: A Story for Girls. Illustrated in Colour, 6s. 


Miss Whyte was the winner of the £100 Prize offered by the Bookman 
last year for the best girls’ story. 


A New “Pendleton” Story by By ANNA C. RAY. 


E. M. JAMESON. The Best American Writer for Girls. 
Teddy : Her Book, ius. in Colour, 3/6 
The Pendleton Twins. 


Janet: Her Winter in Quebec. 
Illustrated in Colour, 5s. 


Illustrated in Colour, 3s, €d. 


The Pretenders. 
Illustrated in Colour, 3s. 6d. 














NEW EDITIONS OF BOOKS BY FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 


Illustrated in Colour, beautifully bound, 3s. 6d. each. 


The Willoughby Captains. %fsvoyritsScneo! 
By TALBOT BAINES REED. 


Hendricks the Hunter. By W. H. G. KINGSTON. 
Frank Hardinge. By GORDON STABLES. 


In the Fifteen. By H. C. ADAMS. 
The Lost Gold of the Montezumas. 


By W. 0. STODDARD. 
By Dr. MACAULAY. 





Thrilling Tales. 


HENRY FROWDE and HODDER & STOUGHTON. 
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Association. 
Associate with the holly. 
Formulation. 

The mistletoe is a -plant which cannot exist alone, but 
has to depend on the tree on which it grows for a great part 
of ite food. 

A pplication. 
See occupations. 


EXPLANATION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Teacher's illustration.—The illustration shows the way in which 
this particular parasite fastens itself into the branch on which 
it grows. The teacher should draw this before the children. 








Mopeirna. 


each leaf and berry must be made separately ; and as they are 
small and numerous, it is important the clay should not get 
dry. Avoid stiffness as far as possible—though, on the whole, 
the mistletoe is a stiff plant. 


IV.—SKETCH OF A LESSON ON SNOW AND ICE. 
Required for Lesson. 
Specimens of snow (if obtainable) and ice. The latter 
can easily be procured in towns from a fishmonger. 
Preparation. 


Refer to the lesson on rain. Question the children as to 
its formation, uses, ete. 





Presentation. 
Teacnenr’s ILLUsTRATION. I. Characteristics of snow.—Let the children observe that 
; snow is white in colour, very soft, and exceedingly cold to 
Painting.—In this exercise the leaves are done by brush | the touch. Squeeze a handful to show that it is easily 
strokes, and the stalk and berries by the brush point. Use a compressed and turned into a hard ball, and point out also 
rather pale green—one mixed from blue and yellow is best—and how it melts when brought into contact with anything of a 
especially notice the growth of the branches—constant division higher temperature than itself. 


into two—and the position of the berries. The stalks ought to 
be very carefully done if the spray is to be represented according 
to nature, and the plant should be examined at first hand. 





Ae 
PAINTING. ee . 

Modelling.—This is not difficult, but very effective. A slab ais ae . = j 
is required. Make this first, and then, copying from nature, _— _— ; - ; . 
begin with the stem. There is nothing like modelling for learn- TEACHER'S ILLUSTRATION. 
ing form, and those children who model a spray of this kind 
should never forget the particular kind of branching shown in E[ //. How a snowflake is formed.—Refer to the lesson on 
the growth of the mistletoe. If you are modelling from wet rain, and tell that when a cloud of water vapour is suddenly 


clay, keep the clay in one lump, and use from it as required, for chilled, before the particles have united to form drops, 
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In Ornamental Bindings. 


By Rev. J. C. ATKINSON. 


Walks, Talks, Travel 
of Two Schoolboys.” With Ilustrations. 
Play Hours and Half-Holidays. lilus- 


trated by CoLeMan, 
Scenes in Fairyland. Illustrated. 
The Last of the Giant-Killers. !)lus. Illustrat 


Pride and Prejudice, Illustrated. 
Sense and Sensibility... Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 


Romance of the Insect World. Illus. 
The Ingoldsby Legends. !!lustrated. 
The French Prisoners. !!lustrated. 
Life of Cook. Illustrated. 


Life of Wolfe. Illustrated. 
By FRANK BUCKLAND. 
Curiosities of Natural History. 4 vols. 


Life of Gordon. With Portrait. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER. 
The Last of the Mohicans, Illustrated. 
The Deerslayer. !!lustrated. 
The Pathfinder, Illustrated. 
The Pioneers. Illustrated. 
The Prairie. Illustrated. 


Life of Drake. With Portrait. 
For God and Gold. Illustrated. 


Illustrated by G. Bowers. 
The Head of the Family. [!lustrated. 
Agatha's Husband. Illustrated. 
By Sir EDWARD CREASY. 
™ Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 


Robinson Crusoe, _I!lustraied. 

By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Oliver Twist. Illustrated. 
Christmas Books, Illustrated. 
The Old Curiosity Shop, Illustrated. 
Barnaby Rudge. Illustrated. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 





MACMILLAN & Co.'s PRIZE BOOKS 


<i> 4 Ge 





Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 
THE LITTLE | GUEST. 


Illustrated. 4s. 


By Mrs. Motes 


rh LE WIS CARROLL. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 


With the original illustrations by Tennixt. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 
—— a a Little Folks, 


Miniature Edition. 1s, net. 


With 32 coloured illustrations by Ritcuix, and with the Illustrations by Ivan Tuomsox, Extra 


—_—— oa 


CRANFORD SERIES. NEW VOLUME. 
SILAS MARNER. By Grorcr Ector. With Illustra- 


tions in colour and black-and-white by Hven Tomson, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, with gilt edges, 6s. 


NEW EDITION OF CRANFORD. 
With Coloured Illustrations. 
CRANFORD. 


With Introduction by Mrs. THackrRay 


WORTH, 





crown Svo, 5s. net. 





By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. FISHER). 
AND HER CHILDREN. 


Animal Life from the Ameeba to the Insects. With upwa 
Illustrations. 18th Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. Iillu 


82nd Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES AND OTHER 
LECTURES. A Sequel to “The Fairyland of Science.” With 
numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 63. 5 


Glimpses of 


MORAL TEACHING OF SCIENCE. Crown 
rds of 100 Svo, 38. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL 


SCIENCE AND OF PROGRESS OF DIS- 
COVERY FROM THE TIME OF THE &G 
THE PRESENT DAY. For the Use of Se aoeks end fous 
Persons. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


WINNERS IN LIFE 
GREAT BACKBONED | eet ith on, aE 


trations, 7th Thousand. Crown svo, Cs, 


strated. 








Crown 8vo, 


s, and Exploits 


By JANE AUSTEN. 


By L. N. BADENOCH. 
By Rev. R. H. BARHAM. 
By EDWARD BERTZ. 
By Sir W. BESANT. 


By A. G. BRADLEY. 


By Sir W. BUTLER. 


The New 


By JULIAN CORBETT. By 


By Mrs. CRAIK. 


Glaucus. 


By DANIEL DEFOE. At Last.- 


Life of N 





By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
Popular Tales, [!lustrated. 


Lazy Lawrence, and other Stories. 
Illustrated. 


Insect Life: Souvenirs ofa Naturalist. 


Revolt of the Young MacCormacks. 
Illustrated, 


By W. WARDE FOWLER. 
Tales of the Birds. I!lustrated. 
A Year with the Birds, !!!ustrated. 
By Mrs. HUGH FRASER 
The Brown Ambassador. 


God Save King Alfred. !!lustrated. Us 
Storm Warriors, illustrated. 

Life of Wellington. With Portrait. 

A Study of the Sky. [lustrated. 

Life of Livingstone. With Portrait. 
Tom Brown's Schooldays. Illustrated. 
By RAYMOND JACBERNS. 

Three Rascals. I!lustrated. 


Heroes of Asgard, Illustrated by Hvarp, 


Benates She cas Studies in Pets.| In the Lion's Mouth. !lustrated, 
ustrated, 

By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Westward Ho! Illustrated by ©. E. Brock. 
Hereward the Wake. [!lustrated. 

The Heroes. !)lustrated. 
The Water Babies. I)lustrated. 
Madam How and Lady Why. Illus. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Tales of’Old Travel, Iilustrated. 


Handy Andy. Illustrated. 


2/6 each. Also in extra gilt, gilt edges, 3/6 at 


By Ceptain MARRYAT. 
Poor Jack. Illustrated. 
Masterman Ready. lilustrated. 
Newton Forster, I !lustrated. 
Pirate and Three Cutters, !!histrated. 
Snarleyyow. !ilustrated. 
ed, Peter Simple. Ilustrated. 

By VIOLET G. FINNY. Midshipman Easy. !ilustrated. 
Japhet in Search of a Father. I\lus. 
By S. WEIR MITCHELL. 

The Adventures of Francois. I!lus. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
Carrots. I!lustrated by Wauren Crane. 
The Tapestry Room. !!lustrated. 
A Christmas Child. !lustrated. 
The Cuckoo Clock. I!Iustrated. 
Grandmother Dear, l!lustrated. 
Illustrated, 
The Adventures of Herr Baby. I! lus. 
Tell Me a Story. Illustrated. 
Little Miss Peggy. !iustrated. 
Christmas Tree-Land. Iilustrated. 
By J. MORIER. 
Hajji Baba of Ispahan. !lustrated. 
By MOWBRAY MORRIS. 
Tales of the Spanish Main, Illustrated. 
By H. E. NORTON. 
The Book of Courtesy. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Agnes Hopetoun. Illustrated, 
By C. W. C. OMAN. 
Life of Warwick. Hlustrated, 
By Major GAMBIER PARRY, 
The Story of Dick. !!)ustrated, 
By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 


By J. H. FABRE. 


By Rev. E. GILLIATT. 
By J. GILMORE. 
By GEORGE HOOPER. 
By Prof. H. A. HOWE. 


By THOMAS HUGHES. 


Pupil Illustrated, 
By A. and E, KEARY. 
WARDLAW KENNEDY. 


By Sir WALTER SCOTT. 
Kenilworth, l!lustrated. 
The Talisman, !!lustrated. 
Count Robert of Paris. !\lustrated. 

By W. M. THACKERAY. 
The History of Henry Esmond, |!!us. 
Vanity Fair. Illustrated. 

By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
The Little Duke. I!lustrated. 
The Lances of Lynwood, I!!ustrated 
The Prince and the Page. I! lustrated 
The Armourer’s Prentices. !!lustrated. 
P's and Q's and Little Lucy's Won- 
derful Globe, [)lustrated. 

Unknown to History. !!lustrated. 
The Dove in the Eagle's Nest. !Ilus 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 


By J. K. LAUGHTON. 
elson. With Portrait. 
By S. LOVER. 
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erystals of snow are formed. Describe and show sketches, 
and explain how the crystals unite to form flakes. Con- 
trast the falling of snow with that of rain. 

111. The work of snow.—Lead the class to see that snow 
supplies moisture to the soil, and also acts as a protective 
covering to vegetation during the time of frost and keen 
winds, 

IV. Characteristics of ice.—Gain from the children that 
ice is colourless, very smooth and cold, brittle and trans- 
parent. Compare and contrast with snow. Show that it 
is the solid form of water, will easily melt, and will float 
on water. What does this prove as to its weight ? Explain 
simply how ice forms on the surface of a pond or river. 
How is it the fish, etc., are able to live ? 


PAINTING. 


V. The work of ice.—({a) Describe the disintegration of 
rocks through the agency of ice. (b) Mention how ice covers 
the surface of the water, and acts as a protection to the 
various forms of life therein. (¢) Point out how a hard 
frost breaks up the soil. (d) Ice is much used as a preserva- 
tive of food. Can the children give examples ? 

Association. 
Associate with rain. 
Formulation. 

A simple generalisation of both snow and ice in the chil- 

dren's own words, 
A pplication. 
See occupations, 


EXPLANATION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Teacher's illustration.—A scene such as that given in the illus- 
tration on page 322 is easily represented on the blackboard with 
white chalk, just by emphasising whiteness, as it were. It would 
be best prepared beforehand. 





Mopsiiino. 


Painting.—There are two ways of doing this with the brush, 
either on white paper, by simply leaving the white paper to show 
out where snow is to be represented, or on black paper, using 
Chinese white paint. The former is much to be preferred, as 
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it gives a really valuable exercise in the use of the brush. Sepia 
will do well. Outline the house with the brush point, and fill 
in as shown in the illustration. Only the point of the brush will 
be required. If carefully done, it is a most effective picture, and 
will give great pleasure. 

Modelling.—Make a slab after the method already described, 
and model this from nature. It will be necessary for children 
of Standard I. age to cut out these leaves, as a solid or raised 
model of this plant will be too difficult for them to accomplish. 
The fine spiny leaves may present some difficulty, but it can 
be. very fairly well man by most children of seven to eight 
who have had a reasonable amount of practice in the use of clay. 
Make a thickish stem, and when the leaves have been cut, fix 
each one carefully. They should not lie perfectly flat upon the 
slab, but the natural specimen must be copied as nearly as pos- 
sible. Roll some small pieces of clay for the berries, and fix 
these about the main stem. 


—*> oat Peta 


A LESSON ON SUBTRACTION. 


BY T. G. TIBBEY, B.A. 


IKE most other American cities, Baltimore has a 

—~ training school of its own, in which students from 
the high school who wish to become teachers are prepared 
for this end. They afterwards go out and serve for 
five months under specially selected teachers in the 
city schools, known as “ critic teachers,” who direct 
their work and criticise their methods. In Baltimore 
certain of these critic teachers are invited at regular 
intervals to bring a class to the training school and 
give to it a lesson before the assembled students, some 
of the school principals and other critic teachers being 
allowed leave from school in order that they also may 
attend. At the close of the lesson the director of 
practice, corresponding to our method mistress, revises 
the work with the students, after which they are dis- 
missed, the critic teachers and. principals then enter- 
ing upon a vigorous discussion of the methods adopted. 
On the.occasion when I was fortunate enough to be 
present two lessons had been given, one to a Grade II. 
class on Robinson Crusoe’s hut, the second to a Grade 
III. class on subtraction. The following are some notes 
of this second lesson. 

The teacher arranged her seventeen boys and girls 
of about eight years of age before the wall blackboard 
running along the front of the room, she herself stand- 
ing behind them, where she could see all that was done. 
Chalk and erasers having been supplied, the lesson 
began. “ Write 960; from 960 subtract 317.” The 
sum being written—‘“ Cover the hundreds.” The chil- 
dren placed their left hands over these. ‘“ How many 
units have you to take away ?” “Seven from nought.” 
“What is the difficulty?” “There are not enough 
units.” “Express the tens so as to make enough units.” 
“ Five tens and 10 units.” 

The children then worked the sum as— 

5 10 

960 

317 

633 
the teacher watching them from behind. Two were 
called upon to read the answer at the close. The com- 
mand was then given to erase, and another sum, 235 
from 860, was worked in similar manner. This having 
been done, the pupils were told, “ Write 905; subtract 
from it 371.” “ Where is the difficulty this time ?” 
“T have not enough tens.” “ Cover units; read so that 
you will have enough tens.” “ Work.” And at the end 
others were called upon to read the remainder. After 
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The Library of Useful Stories. 


A Series of Popular Manuals on Scientific Subjects, written by Specialists, and profusely Mlustrated. 
Size, 6 in. by 4 in.; cloth, 1s, each. Postage 2d. extra. 


2. PRIMITIVE MAN. 24. ICE IN THE PRESENT AND ST. . 

7. ELECTRICITY. 25. WANDERINGS OF ATOMS, —_ ot. ALCAEEY. 

9. THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 26. LIFE’S MECHANISM. 42. THE ARMY. 

11. THE WEATHER. 27. THE ALPHABET. 43. RAPID TRANSIT. 

12. THE ATMOSPHERE. 29. THOUGHT AND FEELING. 44. THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 

13. GERM LIFE: BACTERIA. 30. ART IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 45. EXTINCT CIVILIZATIONS OF THE 
14. THE POTTER. 31. WILD FLOWERS. WEST. 

15. THE BRITISH COINAGE. 33. KING ALFRED. 46. ALPINE CLIMBING. 

16. LIFE IN THE SEAS. 34. FISH LIFE, 47. A GRAIN OF WHEAT. 

17. PHOTOGRAPHY. 36. EUCLID. 48. WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

20. GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY. 38. ANIMAL LIFE. 49. BRITISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 
23. ECLIPSES. 39. LOST ENGLAND. 50. REPTILE LIFE. 








The Numbers omitted are all sold. 





Newnes’ Thin Paper Classics. 


Cloth, 3s. net; limp lambskin, 38. 6d. net per volume. Postage 3d. 


These charming and portable Volumes are small enough for the pocket (63 by 4 in., and ? in. thick), yet la h 

; - f _ " , yet large enough 
for the bookshelf. Printed in large type on thin but thoroughly opaque paper, with A Frontispiece and Title-page 
to each volume printed on Japanese vellum, and in a dainty binding, they make an ideal present. 


SCOTT’S POEMS. THE SHORTER WORKS OF WALTER | AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO 

A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. SAVAGE LANDOR. CELLINI. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND CON- | POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. THE POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR 
FESSIONS OF DE QUINCEY. LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. a . _eaaeays 

BYRON’S WORKS. 3 Vols. THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. OMER’S ILIADS. Translated by G. Cuarmay. 


ADDISON’S ESSAYS. MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS. 2 Vols eg A te ER tire 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. 2 Vols. SHAKESPEARE. 8 Vols. é 
EVELYN’S DIARY. MILTON’S POEMS. SEN JONSON'S PLAYS wAND POEMS. 
LAMB’S WORKS. BURNS’ POEMS. HERRICK’S POEMS. 

THE VISION OF DANTE. BACON’S WORKS. MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF OLIVER 
PEACOCK’S NOVELS. SHELLEY’S POEMS, GOLDSMITH. 


THE NOVELS OF LAURENCE STERNE. 
MARLOWE’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 
MARCO POLO’S TRAVELS. 

ROSSETTI’S EARLY ITALIAN POETS. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 2Vols.| PEPYS’ DIARY. 
HAWTHORNE’S NEW ENGLAND | KEATS’ POEMS. 

ROMANCES. POE’S TALES. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. 











OUR NEIGHBOURS SERIES. 


. Aste of —y,4 Bocka, Goong ee age ry | Life of the various Peoples, their Social Divisions and Distinctions, 
veir Manners and Customs, Wealth anc overty, their Armies and Systems of National Def. ir I trial Life, 
Rural Life, Religious Life, Home Life, Amusements, and Local Guvenainate, . ee a a Fj 


Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, $8, 6d. net each; by post 3s. 9d, 
EDITED BY WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 
FRENCH LIFE, By Miss Haxxau Lyncn. TURKISH LIFE. By L. M. J. Garnett. 
SWISS LIFE. By A. T. Story. SPANISH LIFE. By L. Hieaiy. , =O ; 
RUSSIAN LIFE. By Fraxcis H.E. Pauwer. | ITALIAN LIFE. By Lurot Vinwani. ee we 
GERMAN LIFE, By Wim Hanwcrr| DANISH LIFE. By J. Brocuxen. ee See SS ees 
Dawson. AUSTRIAN LIFE, By FrancisH.E. Paumer. | GREEK LIFE, By W. Mivurr, 


OUR EMPIRE. 


This new Series is intended to supplement the highly successful series entitled ‘ Our Neighbours,” dealing in a similar 
manner with the British Colonies and Dependencies. The Illustrations are numerous and carefully chosen, and descriptive of 
every phase and factor of Colonial life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 38, 6d. net each; by post 3s. 9d 


INDIAN LIFE, By Hersert Comrron. | AUSTRALIAN LIFE. By E. C. Buueyr. | CANADIAN LIFE. By H. J. Moran. 


’ 





THE INTERNATIONAL STUDENT'S ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. A ceries of 105 Physical, 
Political, and Statistical Maps, compiled from British and Foreign Surveys, and the latest results of Internat ..al Researeh. Under the 
direction of J. G. Barntuotomew, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.8., etc. Royal d4to, cloth, 6s, net. 

Daily Telegraph.—“‘The moderate price of this publication, the clearness of its printing, and the vast amount of detailed information, 

physical, political, and statistical, make it a boon to all students of the world’s contemporary history.” . ° 


THE HANDY ATLAS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By J. G. Barrnoromew, F.R.S.E. A series of 
120 Maps and Plans illustrating the Geography of the Colonies, with Statistical Notes and Tables. Cloth, 1. net; limp lambskin, 
2e. net. Postage 2d. extra. 

THE HANDY TOURING ATLAS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. By J. G. Barrnoromew, F.R.G.S. Being 
the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain and Ireland in miniature, contained in 120 Coloured Maps. Size, 6 in, by 4 in. Cloth, te. net; 
limp lambskin, 2. net. Postage 2d. extra. ; 

THE HANDY SHILLING ATLAS OF THE WORLD. Containing 120 pages of Fully Coloured Maps by 


J. G. BarTuotowew, and a Gazetteer with 10,000 entries. Size, 6 in. by 4 in. Cloth, te. net. Postage 2d. extra. 








GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., Southampton Street, Strand, LONDON, W.C. 
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a second sum of similar type had been worked, the 
children were told to write 5809, and subtract from it 
3263. “ Where is the difficulty this time?” “Cover 
units and thousands.” ‘“‘ Read the hundreds so that 
there shall be enough tens.” This sum having been 
finished and the answer read, the children were told to 
sit. 
The teacher then wrote these sums on the board :— 


(b) 970 (c) 407 (a) 903 
328 123 271 
(d) 2506 (f) 900 (e) 860 
1231 437 537 


Then to the children, “ Maybe you can find one you 
can do.” Hands were raised, and one child was called 
out, who pointed to (a). Similar questions were again 
asked. “ Where is your difficulty ?” ‘‘ Cover units.” 
“ Read so as to give enough tens.” ‘“ Work.” “ Read 
the remainder.” Four other sums were treated in like 
manner in the order indicated by the letters ; (/), how- 
ever, was not chosen. One child who did not raise her 
hand was called upon to do this, but appeared unable. 
The teacher then erased the other five, and asked where 
the difficulty was in this one. “In the tens.” “ Well, 
cover the units.” But the child could not go on, and 
another was called out, who in two steps, by aid of 
the teacher’s questions, worked the sum thus :— 


9 10 
WW 0 


8 
9 
4 
4 


owo 
ono 





This sum was then allowed to remain on the board 
whilst three others were successively worked by the 
children. 

900 900 900 

127 328 325 


Some points worthy of notice, many of which came 
up for discussion, are :— 

That in reading the numbers “and” was not used. 
Thus, 9 hundred 60, 8 hundred 5. This was insisted 
upon, and was noted elsewhere. 

That much concrete work would precede such a les- 
son; the director of practice suggested that the chil- 
dren were “ probably thinking in splints,” which led 
the writer to question the advisability of using one 
form of concrete material so constantly as to foster 
a habit of thinking in terms of it. 

The value of the question, “ What is the difficulty 
here?” as helping to build up a habit of discrimina- 
tion between the known and the unknown, and the 
policy of aiding concentration upon the difficulty by 
covering other parts and erasing sums done, whilst 
keeping these on when they might serve as patterns 
for solution of those of like type, were also considered. 
The method of decomposition used seemed to be gener- 
ally accepted as advisable; no mention was made of 
any other, nor did it appear that the bearing of this 
method upon the teaching of other rules had been 
considered. 

This is a criterion which is too often neglected. In such 
a subject as arithmetic, whose later processes consist, 
in the main, of more complex applications of the earlier, 
it is essential that only such methods should be adopted 
in teaching these as are likely to prove of most value 


‘ 





subsequently. On this score the method of “ comple- 
mentary additions,” with which the name of Mr. George 
Collar is associated, has certain advantages over that of 
“decomposition.” By the former the relation between 
subtraction and addition is emphasised—if 8 and 7 are 
15, then 8 from 15 leaves 7. Thus 327 from 908 becomes 
7- and 1 are 8, 2 and 8 are 10, 4 and 5 are 9, with the 
answer 581. Thus the two sums below, (a) subtraction, 
(b) addition, involve similar processes. 


(a) 908 (b) 581 
327 327 
581 908 


This method presents its difficulties: the child has 
to understand why ten tens having been used in the 
minuend, four hundreds must be substituted for three 
in the subtrahend ; and it is for this reason that some 
prefer “ decomposition,” and yet there need be no 
talk of “ borrowing ten and paying back one” even 
here. As Mr. Collar has pointed out, by such “ com- 
plementary addition” the sum of a series of numbers 
can be taken from another at one step—thus 


9786 


542 
3539 
826 


4879 


whilst the later teaching of the “Italian” or “ con- 
tracted ” method of long division is greatly simplified. 
For this “complementary addition” is essential to 
speed and accuracy, and, if not known before, must 
be learnt and practised. 
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THE L.C.C. OPEN-AIR SCHOOL. 


BY HENRY EE, TURNER, JOINT-SECRETARY OF TILE SCHOOL 
NATURE STUDY UNIOA, 


FEW minutes’ walk from Abbey Wood Station 
4 (S.E. and C. Ry.) will bring you to the delightful 
sylvan retreat—some twenty acres in extent—owned by 
the Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society. Here it was, 
in a clearing among the trees, tiat the London County 
Council made their first experiment with the Open- Air 
School, and thus realised the dearest wish of the Coun- 
cil’s assistant educational adviser, Dr. F. Rose, who had 
spent so much time and energy in paving the way for 
this scheme. 

On Monday, July 22, 1907, the task began in earnest 
under the superintendence of Miss H. Gibbs, who 
gained her experience in South Africa, where she taught 
and nursed in one of the concentration camps. She 
was assisted by four class-teachers—two men and two 
women—who were specially selected for the work from 
the ordinary schools of the Council. A fully-trained 
nurse was also on the staff, and her duty was to deal 
with all small wounds and ailments, and to keep a 
record of each child’s progress in weight, height, and 
chest. measurement. At frequent intervals the school 
was visited by one of the Council’s medical officers, 
who took note of each child’s physica! condition, enter- 
ing his remarks on a register card prepared for that 
purpose. Careful inspection was also made of the 
pupils’ teeth, and special hospital treatment was secured 
for those who needed it. 
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Mrs. BEETON’S 


FAMOUS COOKERY BOOKS 


‘“‘THE BEST COOKERY BOOKS IN THE WORLD."’ 








ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS. 





Half Leather, 7s. 6d. net; Half Calf, 12s. 6d. net; Full, 18s. net. 
Mrs. BEETON’S 
Household Management. 


Sir Artuvr Conan Doyie in his great study of married life, entitled ‘A Duet with an Occasional 
Chorus,” makes his heroine say :—‘* Mrs. Beeton must have been the finest housekeeper in the 
world. Therefore Mr. Beeton must have been the happiest and most comfortable man; " 
and his hero concludes, that ‘‘ this book has more wisdom to the square inch than any work 
of man’’—a wonderful testimonial when one remembers that the last edition thus praised contains 
more than 80,000 square inches of closely packed information, 





Reduced Facsimile of Cover. 





Large Crown 8vo, strongly bound, Half Leather, 5s. net. 


Mrs. Beeton’s Family Cookery. 


Embracing a Complete Dictionary of Cookery, and a comprehensive and Practical Guide to 
Domestic Management. Comprising about 850 pages of Letterpress and hundreds of Illustrations 
and many Coloured Plates. 





Large Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. Beeton’s Every-Day Cookery. 


Containing 750 pages, including instructions for all and every kind of Cookery, ete., ete., with numerous 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 





Reduced Facsimile of Cover. 


Large crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. Beeton’s All About Cookery. 


In Dictionary form, containing 2,500 practical recipes, 576 pages. With numerous Coloured Plates and 
other Hlustrations, 





Large crown 8vo, Cloth, is. 


Mrs. Beeton’s Shilling Cookery. 


Enlarged Edition, greatly improved ; containing upwards of 1,000 Recipes, nearly 200 Fine Hlustrations, 
and 5 Coloured Plates, beautifully produced, far ahead of anything hitherto attempted. Marketing, 
Vegetarian Cookery, Menus, Table Arrangement, Trussing, Carving, ete., etc., with Quantities, Time, Cost, 
and Seasons 





Reduced Facsimile of Cover. 





The Season’s Gift Book. 
WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 


WONDER BOOK, 190s. 


A Picture Annual for Boys and Girls. 
Crown 4to. Picture Boards, 8s, 6d, In handsome Cloth Gilt Binding, 5s, 256 pages. 





This beautifully-produced yearly volume, with its wealth of coloured plates and high-class drawings, is an 
established favourite among boys and girls of all sorts and ages. In thousands of households at home and 
abroad no Christmas is considered complete without the ‘* Wonder Book.”” The volume comprises stories and 
verses by the most popular of present-day writers for young people. 


300 Ilustrations—Eight in full colour—make this one of the most beautiful books for children. 





The Wonder Book has been described as ‘a perfect combination of mirth and wonder, fun and adventure, 
nonsense, rhymes, and pretty pictures.” 


Reduced Facsimile of Cover. 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Ltd., Salisbury Square, LONDON, E.C. 
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The children, about one hundred in number, were 
chiefly drawn from the Woolwich division. All of 
them were sub-normal from a physical point of view, 
and none were allowed to be enrolled until the doctor 
had decided that the young patient needed the benefits 
which the Open-Air School offered. The greater part 
were anemic, but some were of a tuberculous type, and 
others had only recently recovered from an attack of 
chorea. A sorry band they looked during the first few 
days ; but good food and fresh air soon left their healthy 
mark on pale and thin cheeks. 

The pupils arrived each morning just before 9 a.m., 
having been conveyed, free of cost to themselves, to 
within fifteen minutes’ walk of the school by means 
of the Council’s trams. Then, in obedience to the bugle- 
call “ Come to the cookhouse door, boys!” they assem- 
bled for breakfast, their appetites made keen by the 
morning journey. The menu was a very simple one— 
porridge and milk—but, judging from the many applica- 
tions for “ More, please,” it was heartily appreciated. 
All the meals were taken in the open air, under the 
shade of the trees, except when the elements made this 
quite impossible, and then a retreat was made towards 
the friendly shelter, which was nothing more than a 
roofed-in space, but large enough to accommodate the 
whole party. The cooking arrangements were carried 
out at a neighbouring cookery centre, and the food 
thus prepared was brought to the woods by means of 
box-like perambulators. . 

After breakfast came prayers, hymns, and Scripture ; 
but at 10 a.m. the pupils settled down to the serious 
work of the day. They were arranged in four classes, 
according to their mental capacity, and in every case 
boys a girls sat side by side. The ordinary desks 
were not provided. During the morning the pupils sat 
on forms, but for the afternoon lessons they reclined in 
deck chairs. This necessitated the use of millboards, 
which the children rested on their knees, and on which 
they placed their exercise books when writing. Pencil 
work only was attempted, and ink was practically 
“ raled out.” 

Among the subjects taken were arithmetic, mostly of 
a practical nature, and dealing with the measurements 
of the children and surrounding objects ; composition, 
consisting of the reproduction of fairy tales; talks about 
the trees and plants to be found in the woods; and very 
often humble little plays, improvised by the children 
themselves, and proudly acted in some snug corner 
among the bracken. 

Nature study was, of course, to the fore, and here the 
school garden played a conspicuous part; but much 
interesting wah was done during the many excursions 
which were taken in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and these popular rambles were almost invariably fol- 
lowed by lessons in painting, to assist the would-be 
artist in depicting, by means of brush and colour, some 
of the specimens he had just gathered. 

Reading and recitation had their share of the time- 
table. But the former was chiefly used as a means of 
getting the children to speak about and discuss the 
many subjects with which their books dealt ; and the 
healthy rivalry between boys and girls to gain the top 
place did much towards making this particular lesson 
interesting. 

Manual work was not forgotten, for not only did 
sections of the scholars scrub the dinner tables, wash 
the tablecloths, and assist at the cookery centre, but all 
went through a very simple course of clay modelling, 





basket- work, and (in the case of girls) needlework. Then, 
again, there were patches of hard, uneven ground, 
choked with nettles and other undesirable weeds, to be 
cleared and prepared for the school garden ; and much 
digging and raking were necessary before the plot was 


-fit for its complement of beans, peas, maize, mustard 


and cress, corn, barley, and other familiar seeds. A 
few simple but very effective physical exercises, and a 
singing lesson twice a week, completed the list of sub- 
jects. All forms of punishment were tabooed, but in 
spite of this the order and tone were of a fairly good 
level. 

The camp, as the children loved to call their school, 
was graced by a tent—the “Home” of the superin- 
tendent—which a few lads, to their great delight, were 
allowed to keep trim and tidy. Cricket and football 
were often played after tea, but a few organised games 
and maypole dances were introduced during the day. 

At one o’clock the bugle again sounded, this time 
for dinner. In fact, every meal was announced in this 
excellent way by the caretaker, who at one time had 
been in a military band. This midday meal was made 
as varied as possible, but, roughly speaking, it either 
consisted of soup followed by fish, bread, and potatoes, 
or else of meat, vegetables, and pudding. (It may as 
well be mentioned at this point that the whole cost 
of the food was defrayed partly by the parents’ con- 
tributions, but chiefly from a “ Voluntary Fund ” which 
had been subscribed by the well-wishers of the scheme, 
most of them being members of the London County 
Council.) 

Then came the afternoon siesta, during which the 
children lounged or slept in deck chairs, according to 
their inclination. Large army blankets had been pro- 
vided by the Council for those who felt the cold, but 
they were very rarely used. From 3 p.m. until 4.45 
the ordinary work was again resumed, but at five tea 
was served, consisting of hot milk or, at rare intervals, 
cocoa, bread with butter or jam, and sometimes stewed 
fruit or small cakes. 

The afternoon closed with prayers, and advantage 
was usually taken of the children being together to 
give them a little homily on the absolute necessity of 
keeping their teeth clean and sleeping with their win- 
dows open. Other kindred subjects were, of course, 
touched upon. The final scene in the day’s programme 
was the distribution of “ tokens,” by means of which 
the children were able to “ pay” their fares to and 
from Abbey Woods. 

The school was closed on Saturday, October 19, but 
it is earnestly hoped that the experiment will not only 
be continued in 1908, but that it will be on a larger 
scale. 








NOW READY. 


THE GLEEMAN. A Book of Stories in Song. Being 
Volume III. of Nelson’s “Cameos of Literature.” 
Edited by Ricuarp Witson, B.A. 288 pages. 
Pott 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. 


This volume forms a school anthology of poetry of an interest- 
ing and unique character. It contains fourteen story poems of 
considerable length, with notes and commentary. It is beautifully 
illustrated with reproductions from drawings by famous artists, 
and tastefully bound. The selection of poems is suitable for 
an upper standard in a primary school, or a middle form in a 
secondary school. 





THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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Size, crown folio (104 in. by 15 in.) Picture boards, 
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BUSTER 
BROWN’S 
LATEST FROLICS. 


R. F. OUTCAULT’S new illustrations will serve to 
enhance the popularity of the youthful hero, whose fame 
in this country seems likely to equal that achieved on the 
other side. 
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Handsomely bound in cloth, pictures, cover gilt, each copy boxed, size 9] in. by 7 in., 12s, 6d. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


A LOVELY ALBUM. 


Containing Sixteen Reproductions in Colours from Mr. HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY'S 
Best Pastels, and 22 Black-and-white Sketches on a tint, with accompanying essays of a vivacious 
and interesting character—in all 190 pages. 
The Christy Men are clean-cut, robust, and broad-shouldered ; they are healthy and strong; they are heroic in mould, 
and, like many of their originals in life, they look as if they were the best company in the world. 





In 8vo size (8) in. by §} in.), 3s. 6d. net, cloth binding. 


TOLD to the LITTLE TOT. 


By EDMUND VANCE COOKE. ot 
With full-page Coloured Illustrations by Bessie Collins Pease. 


These charming stories of the Man Mite and his Playmate are sure to attract the 
affection of young readers. 





Size 8 by 54 in. Handsomely bound. Frcem cloth, 2s., to 10s. 6d., pigskin. 


THE PIG BOOK. L 


INVALUABLE BOOKS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. “Kissing don't last, Cookery do.”—Grorck Merevitu. 


THE “365” SERIES OF COOKERY BOOKS. 


Size 6 in. by 4 in. Tastefully bound in red cloth, 1s, net each. 


1. 365 BREAKFAST DISHES. 8. 365 DINNER DISHES. 5. 365 BREADS AND BISCUITS. 
2. 365 LUNCHEON DISHES. 4. 365 DESSERT DISHES. | 6. 365 CAKES AND COOKIES. 
These handy little volumes provide dainty and appetising dishes for each meal for every day in the year. The recipes have been 

selected to suit the various seasons, and are thoroughly practical. They will be found of great assistance to those who have in 

charge the pre paration of meals, and will be we hormod by all lovers of good cuisine. They contain just such information as will be 
helpful and invaluable to every housekeeper. 
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An Immense Variety. From One Halfpenny to 10s. 6d. each. 
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METHODS OF STUDY: SILENT 
OR NON-SILENT. 


AT a meeting of the Société de Psychologie de 
4 Enfant in May last, M. Rousselle read a 
paper on the “ Pedagogy of Memory,” in which he 
gave an account of some experiments made in order to 
determine the relative advantages to children of learn- 
ing silently or by reading aloud. He divided a class of 
thirty-eight pupils into two sections, and gavé the 
same piece of poetry of seventeen lines to each. The 
piece was written from memory at the end of three 
minutes, and again at the end of five days. Some days 
later another experiment was made, in which the 
section that had read silently now read aloud, and 
vice versa, the piece being written from memory as 
before. In each case there was a marked difference in 
favour of the group that had read the piece aloud; 
and the same result was obtained three months later 
when a similar experiment was made, but marks were 
given for good points in the reproduction instead of 
being deducted for faults. 

From this M. Rousselle deduced that lessons studied 
aloud were remembered more easily and for a longer 
time than when read silently, and that it was well 
to allow the pupils to follow their instinct. 

Unfortunately we are not told either the age of the 
pupils or to what extent they had been accustomed 
to study in silence. Both are important factors, for 
silent study seems difficult for most small children and 
impossible to many, and is an art only to be acquired 
as self-control increases, Yet it is necessary both for 
their own mental advancement and the comfort of 
others. The question is, “To what extent should it be 
prescribed in school at different ages ?” 

M. Rousselle’s conclusions are in accord with the old 
school maxim as to the advantage of utilising as many 
senses as possible. This, however, was challenged by 
Dr. Schuyten, a well-known investigator in psychology, 
writing in Les Archives de Psychologie for January 1906. 
His experiments were made with series of numbers, which 
in one case were heard and said by the pupils, in the 
other seen, heard, and said; and in each test the second 
method, in which more senses were employed, gave 
the worse results. 

From this he concluded that “ the educational dogma 
which declares that the more senses by which an idea 
is perceived so much the better is it conceived, is not 
in all cases psychologically established,” and that the 
idea of number, in order to be perceived and retained 
with advantage, “ought to be presented in the most 
concentrated manner possible.” 

In reply to some criticisms urged by the present 
writer, who does not think the conclusions justified 
by the results given, Dr, Schuyten wrote that he was 
continuing his experiments; and his further views 
should be awaited with some interest, for there are 
many points yet to be cleared up in the region of chil- 
dren's memory. 

Certainly his results are contrary to those obtained 
from some careful experiments made by the Child- 
Study Department of the Chicago Board of Education 
in 1901. Here also series of figures were employed, 
but the results went to show that a simultaneous 

appeal to both sight and hearing produces a deeper 
impression than is brought about by an appeal to 
either sense alone, and that generally the more senses 
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employed the better the impression ; but the memory 
of numbers heard, seen, and written was not so good 
as that of similar series heard and seen only, or heard, 
seen, and read. This difference was evidently due to 
the division of attention caused by writing the figures, 
a factor which would particularly affect the younger 
children, Thus writing is for them not always an aid 
to memory. 

In all such experiments much depends upon the 
predominant type of memory—visual, aural, or motor, 
not to mention special memories for touch, taste, smell, 
and even for emotions. With all children the motor 
or muscular memory is strong, and with many remains 
predominant through life: for such the lip and tongue 
movements made in saying words help to impress them 
on the memory; with many adults the tongue and 
lips are constantly making incipient movements, though 
no sound is uttered. With young children the aural 
memory is stronger than the visual; but after about 
nine years the visual tends to become the stronger, 
and usually remains so through life. The fact that 
after this age reading becomes easier and more frequent 
probably has effect here. 

Hence the importance of taking into consideration 
both the age and the previous training of the pupils 
in dealing with the question of silent reading with 
which these notes began. As they grow older they 
become skilful in substituting incipient or silent move- 
ments of the lips and tongue for those made in reading 
aloud, whilst hearing the words said tends to become 
less important. It is to be noted too that the test 
dealt only with verbal memory, and not with the 
power to recall the ideas conveyed. But in practical 
life it is this which 4s of vital importance. Except for 
the actor and elocutionist, it is only rarely that we wish 
to remember the exact words; and to comprehension 
of meaning we usually find reading aloud to be a hin- 
drance. But it is helpful where the reading itself pre- 
sents difficulties—even an adult will utilise it when 
confronted by a passage of which the meaning is not 
quite clear—and would thus seem to be advisable for 
those who have not mastered the mechanical diffi- 
culties of reading, and where it is important that the 
ipsissima verba should be remembered. But for the 
older pupils the school should provide training in silent 
study and power to reproduce the substance of the 
piece read, not merely scattered phrases from it, such 
as so often passes muster for the substance. 
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OUR CERTIFICATE COURSE 
FOR 1907. ; 


BY GFOKGE COLLAR, B A., B.SC., 
Head- Master of Battersea Pupil-Tearher School. 


T will be but a question of days after this issue of the Practical 
Teacher is in the hands of our readers before the examination 
commences. The best way to employ this small remaining time 
is to prepare for the Secaal conaiiailien by working some papers 
under the same conditions as those of the actual examination. 
The following papers are set on the lines of the Government 
Certificate Examination, and any one who can answer them well 
can feel well prepared for the final test. 

Work each paper within the time prescribed, and do not refer 
to text-books or notes between the time of seeing the questions 
and the time of answering them. The time spent in reading the 
———— must be deducted from the time allowed for answering 

em. The importance of this point may be seen from the fact 
that last year, although not more than seven questions were to 
be answered in the history paper, yet there were no fewer than 
thirty to read through and make the selection from ; and to read 
through thirty questions in order to select the seven that can 
be answered Best takes a very considerable fraction of the two 
hours allowed for the paper. 

After the papers have been worked, the student should submit 
them to a competent friend for criticism. Failing a competent 
critic, the answers may be checked by reference to the text- 
books. The unanswered questions must be utilised for the sake 
of the suggestions they make on points that have not been suffi- 
ciently prepared, as questions on the same points may occur in 
the actual examination. 

At the examination be careful to be seated in proper time: 
it is better to spend a few minutes gazing round the examination 
room than to arrive one minute late. Read very carefully the 
instructions on the paper, and read through all the questions 
on both sides of the paper. 
did not discover there were any questions on the second e 
of the paper until they had left the examination room. If there 
is a choice of questions, select those you can best answer, and 
in every case begin with the one that seems easiest; there is 
no necessity to take the questions in the order in which they 
come on the paper, and very frequently a candidate spends so 
much time over a difficult question that he has none left to 
answer the easy ones. Besides this, there is always a feeling of 
satisfaction experienced when a question is answered which gives 
one ange in answering the next. Try to discover the ex- 
aminer's object in setting each question, and do not use the 


— as pegs to hang discursive essays on, but try to meet 
the wishes of the examiner. 


Enauisn Composition (One hour allowed). 


Write a short essay on one of the following subjects :— 

(a) “* Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 

(6) Domestic animals—their uses and treatment. 

(c) The education of the blind, and those who are in any 
other way defective. 


Parncietes or Epvucation (Three hours allowed). 
Not more than six questions may be answered. 


1. In what ways does the discipline of a school depend upon 
the building ? illustrate your answer fully by references to 
classrooms, corridors, cloakrooms, and offices. 

2. Give a few rules for the lighting and ventilation of a class- 
room. 
3. If you find the liveliness of a class fall off during the after- 
noon, how would you determine to what extent this was due to 
bad ventilation or to fatigue ? 

4. Draw up a time-table for the upper section of a school, 
comprising the work of three classes which have to be taught 
in one room. 

5. What are the advantages and disadvantages arising from 


We have known candidates who. 


the head teacher being responsible for (a) an entire class, (b) 
certain subjects ? 

6. What do you understand by “correlation” ? In what 
ways may it be adopted in drawing up the time-table of an 
elementary school ? 

7. What special steps would you take to teach punctuality 
and truthfulness ? 

8. Describe the various ways in which funds may be raised 
for school sports, and show the demoralising effects of allowing 
the children to beg from door to door. 

9. What do you consider to be the function and scope of work 
of the elementary school, secondary school, public school, and 
university in our national educational system ? 

10. Give a short description of the larynx, and say how the 
sound produced by it may be reinforced or strengthened. Explain 
clearly what is meant by “ voiced consonants.’ 

11. What steps would you take to instil a genuine love of 
poetry into your children? Give the names of some of the 
poems you would use in each stage. 

12. Discuss the moral value of the training in domestic occupa- 
tions, such as gardening and needlework. 

13. Give an outline of a scheme of nature study suitable for 
a town school, and show how it may be correlated with the 
other subjects. 

14. To what extent is it desireble to connect the teaching of 
arithmetic with practical exercises in counting, measuring, and 
weighing ? 


Enoutsh LancuaGe aNnD LireratTuReE (Three hours allowed). 


Answer two questions from each of Sections [. and II., and one 
question from each of the remaining Sections. 


SECTION 1 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 


1. Explain carefully the meaning of two of the following 
passages, giving the context :— 
(a) My good Lysander ! 
I swear to thee, by Cupid’s strongest bow ; 
By his best arrow with the golden head ; 
By the simplicity of Venus’ doves ; 
By that which knitteth souls and prospers loves ; 
And by that fire which burned the Carthage queen, 
When the false Trojan under sail was seen. 


My mistress with a monster is in love. 

Near to her close and consecrated bower, 
While she was in her dull and sleeping hour, 
A crew of patches, rude mechanicals, 

That work for bread upon Athenian stalls, 
Were met together to rehearse a play 
Intended for great Theseus’ nuptial-day. 


I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 

When in a wood of Crete they bayed the bear 
With hounds of Sparta: for, besides the groves, 
The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seemed all one mutual cry: I never heard 

So musical a discord, rs sweet thunder. 


2. Explain the peculiar points in the following :— 


(a) Brief as the lightning in the collied night 
That in a spleen unfolds both heaven and earth. 


(b) And crows are fatted with the murrion flock ; 
And nine men’s morris is filled up with mud. 


(c) Fair Helena, who more engilds the night 
Than all yon fiery ws and eyes of light. 


(d) I see a voice ; now will I to the chink, 
To spy an I can hear my Thisby’s face. 


(e) Lys. This lion is a very fox for his valour. 
The. True: and a goose for his discretion. 
Dem. Not so, my lord: for his valour cannot carry his 
discretion ; and the fox carries the goose, 
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3. Discuss the part played by Puck in this play, and compare 
him with any other character in Shakespeare's works. 


4. Explain the words aunt, weeds, brief, eyne, beteem, aby, and 
vaward, and say how they are used in the play. 


SECTION II. 
Paradise Lost. 


5. Explain carefully the meaning of two of the following 
passages : 
(a) The broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders, like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening, from the top of Fesolé, 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains in her spotty globe. 


Nor content with such 
Audacious neighbourhood, the wisest heart 
Of Solomon he led by fraud to build 
His temple right against the temple of God 
On that opprobrious hill, and made his grove, 
The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 
And black Gehenna called, the type of hell. 


Hell searce holds the wild uproar, 
As when Alcides, from (Echalia crowned 
With conquest, felt the envenomed robe, and tore 
Through pain up by the roots Thessalian pines, 
And Lichas from the top of (Eta threw 
Into the Euboic sea. 
6. Explain the following passages, with special reference to 
the words in italics ;— 


(a) Then with expanded wings he steers his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air. 


(6) Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa. 

(¢) A leper once he lost and gained a king. 

(d) Who shall tempt with wandering feet 
The dark, unbottomed, infinite abyss, 
And through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth way. 


(e) At the Olympian games, or Pythian fields, 
(/) They ferry over this Lethean sound. 


7. Give an outline of the course of action in the first two 
books of Paradise Loat. 


8. Give a summary of the proposals put forth by the chief 
speakers in the council held by Satan. 


SECTION III. 


9%. Show, by continuing the passages or citing the context, 
your acquaintance with four of the following passages :— 


(a) For we were nursed upon the self-same hill, 
Fed the same flock by fountain, shade, and rill. 


(b) He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scence, 
But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try. 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


I find them in the garden, 
For there's many here about ; 
And often when I go to plough, 
The ploughshare turns them out. 


10. Give a short account of the poetry of Gray or of Coleridge, 
with illustrative quotations. 

11. Give a list of fairly short poems which you can recommend 
for use in the elementary schools, arranging them roughly in 
order of their difficulty, and state the grounds on which you 
would recommend each 


SECTION IV. 


12. Write a sketch of two of the following characters—Bassanio, 
Orlando, Lady Macbeth, Polonius, Roger Wildrake, Louis the 
Eleventh, Colonel Newcome. 

13. Write a few notes on the prose style of Addison, Gold- 
smith, Scott, and Macaulay. 

14. Give an account of either the Coming and Passing of 
Arthur, or the Ancient Mariner, and quote or indicate passages 
that you consider worthy of being committed to memory. 


Eneuisnu History (7'wo hours allowed). 


Answer not more than seven questions in all, of which three 
must be from Section IT. 


SECTION IL. 


1. Give an account of a Roman “colony” in Britain, and 
name the British towns that were most important under the 
Romans. 

2. Write an account of the reign of Athelstan, and describe 
the administration of justice in his time. 

3. Give an account of the following battles and their results 
—Merton, Ethandune, Northallerton, Bouvines, Bosworth, Mar- 
ston Moor. 

4. Give a short account of the legislative enactments of Edward 
the First. 

5. Write an outline history of the English navy up to the 
time of the Spanish Armada. 

6. What influence did the great monasteries exert upon the 
= and social conditions of the country, and what legis- 
ative measures became necessary when they were suppressed ? 

7. “The reign of Edward the Sixth was a time of nominal 
Protestantism, discredited by bad government; that of Mary 
a time of nominal Catholicism, discredited by cruelty and national 
fiilure.” Illustrate this statement. 

8. Give an account of the relations between England and 
France during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and say what causes 
influenced the queen in her general foreign policy. 

9. What were the chief events in the Seven Years’ War ? 
How‘did it affect the position of Great Britain ?. 

10. Why was there any necessity for a Reformation of the 
Calendwr ? When was it made, and what were the particulars ? 

11. Write a short life of Lord Nelson, and give a few details 
of the other great admirals who were contemporary with him. 

12. What was the attitude of England during the American 
Civil War? What circumstances nearly led to war with the 
Northern States, and what effect did the war have upon English 
manufactures ? 

SECTION I. 


13. Give an account of the foreign policy of Oliver Cromwell, 
and account for the hostility between England and Holland in 
his time. 

14. Show and discuss, with examples, the light in which 
Puritans are generally regarded by dramatists and satirists of 
the Stuart period. What writings by Puritans would you select 
as typical of their aims and views ? ; 

15. What were the unconstitutional acts of which Charles the 
First was guilty, and what precedents had he for the courses he 
adopted ? 

16. What matters were objected to in the Petition of Right ? 
What arguments can be used in the king’s favour, and on what 
grounds did the Commons object ? 

17. Describe the dissensions which prevailed in the victorious 
party after the surrender of Charles the First. What oppor- 
tunities had he of coming to terms with any of his former 
opponents ? 

18. Write an account of Earl Clarendon and his legislative 
work. How do you account for his downfall ? ‘ 

19. Compare the work and characters of Strafford and Laud. 

20. In what ways did James the Second act unconstitution- 
ally ? What safeguards against like action on the part of the 
sovereign were provided on the accession of William and Mary, 
and what further conditions were laid down before the accession 
of the House of Hanover ? 


Grocraruy (Two hours allowed). 


Five questions only are to be answered. Maps and diagrams 
should be introduced where suitable. 


1. What are the conditions which lead to the importance of 
a seaport ? Illustrate your answer by reference to a port in 
each of the following countries—Scotland, France, Belgium, 
Germany, and Holland. 

2. What advantages does London possess as a port, and how 
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are these advantages likely to be affected by commercial develop- 
ments ? 

3. Give a general description of the leading characteristics 
of the climate of the United States, and as far as possible account 
for them. 

4. Give a brief description of Newfoundland under the heads 
of—{1) position, (2) chief physical features, (3) principal in- 
dustries. 

5. Give examples of British industries whose locality is fixed 
by their dependence on water supply. 

6. Draw a sketch map to show (a) the main physical features 
of Europe between the Alps and the Baltic and North Seas, and 
between the Oder and Seine; (+) the main trade routes of this 
region. 

7. What are the chief raphical conditions determining 
political boundaries ? In illustration of your answer, discuss 
the boundaries of France and of the Austrian Empire. 

8. Give an account of the geographical distribution of glaciers. 
Describe the appearance of an Alpine glacier. What are the 
characteristic features of regions which were formerly covered 
by glaciers ? 

9. Draw a sketch map of England and Wales, and shade the 
parts which have an elevation of over 2,000 feet. Indicate the 
areas which have a rainfall of over 60 inches a year. 

10. Com the different branches of the iron and steel in- 
dustry in Great Britain, Germany, and the United States, and 
show how they are affected by geographical advantages. 

11. Explain, as to children, the cause of difference of true 
solar time at different places on the earth's surface. In which 
regions of Europe is the clock dependent on Greenwich time ? 

12. Describe fully the course of the Danube or of the St. 
Lawrence. 

Matuematics—Women (7'wo hours allowed). 


Candidates are not limited to any particular number of questions, 
nor are they expected to answer them all. 


1. I buy a mutton chop for 7d., and hand the butcher half a 
crown. He does not say, “7 from 6 you can’t, borrow a shilling,” 
but uses a more rational method of calewation. What do you 
call this method 2? Give the work involved in finding by this 
method the difference between 7,483 and 3,847, and show the 
usefulness of the method in later arithmetical work. 

2. Point out the errors of style in the following solution to 
the question, “ By how much does } of £1, 10s. exceed 19s, 2d. ?” 


j of £1, 108, = § of 30s. = 264 - 19% = 7p, = 7s. 1d. 


3. How could you tell by inspection that the answers to the 
following sums are wrong ?— 


(a) 37475 =x 3867. Ans. 138274187. 

(b) 8+ vr + th - th. Ans. $9f. 

(c) Multiply 4700658 by 05062 to four places of decimals. 
Ans. ‘2379. 

4. A number of pounds are reduced to stones by successive 
divisions by 2 and 7. Give the rule for finding the remainder. 
How el you make the reasons for this rule clear to a class 
of children ? Reduce in this way 193 lbs. to stones, stating the 
concrete value of each quotient and remainder obtained in the 
process, 

5. What apparatus would you use for teaching square and 
cubic measures? Say how you would useit. Describe a common 
measuring-chain. 

6. A rectangular field, the ratio of whose length to its breadth 
is 5: 3, contains 13 acres 2 roods. How long will it take a man 
to run round the boundary at the rate of 12 miles an hour ? 

If the field be increased by 4 acres 2 roods, the breadth being 
u .altered, at what rate does a man run who runs round it in 
52 seconds longer than was occupied by him in running round 
tho first field ? 

7. One hundred students present themselves for an examina- 
tion in modern languages. Each student must take at least 
two of the three languages, French, German, and Italian; and 
it is found that 80 students present themselves in French, 70 in 
German, and 60 in Italian. How many present themselves in 
all three languages ? 

8. — to an increase of 10 per cent. in the price of tea, a 
woman reduces the weekly allowance for her family from 6 
ounces to 5 ounces. She now finds that she spends £1, 3s. 10d. 
a year for tea. How much did she spend before the increase of 
mice 7 
®. A man buys a gross of oranges at 3 a penny and a gross 
at 2a penny. He sells them at 5 for 2d.; find how much he loses, 
and his loss per cent. 

10. I borrow £500, In three years I borrow £700 at j the rate 
per cent. at which I borrowed the first sum. At the end of 10 
years I find that had I borrowed the whole sum at first at 2} 


per cent., I should have saved £55, ls. 3d. ; at what rate per cent. 
did I borrow the first sum ? 

11. Two taps which, running singly, could fill an empty cistern 
in 3 and 5 hours, are started together, and allowed to run till 
there is a gallon in the cistern. How many pints have been 
contributed by the smaller tap ? 

Work the same sum, substituting z and y for 3 and 5. 

12. In a long account the error of writing £3, 3s. instead of 
writing 3s. 3d. occurred 960 times. But the account added u 
to £33 too little because anotber error, that of writing 4s. bd. 
for £4, 5s, occurred a sufficient number of times. How many 
times did the second error occur ? 


ALoEBRA—Part 1. (Two hours allowed). 
All the questions may be answered. 


1. Prove that if Az* + Bz + C = 0 for all values of z, then 
A=0, B=0, and C = 0. 

2. Find the cost of carpeting a room a yards long and 6 feet 
wide with carpet ¢ inches wide at d shillings a yard. Express 
your answer in pounds. 


impli 2 3( @ “ 
3. Simplify a + ab + v{a +ab+b (, = »)} 
4. Divide a® - 9a*b* + 13ab* — 5b° by (a - b)*. 


5. Find the G.C.M. and L.C.M. of 22* + 92° + 52 + 12 and 
Qu* + 4x7 + 132? + lle + 12. 


6. Two numbers are in ratio 4:5; if one is increased and the 
other diminished by 15, the ratio of the resulting numbers is the 
inversion of the original ratio. Find the numbers. 

7. Solve the equations :— 


qi.) 27 +3 . 42 - 5, 
: 5 10x - 9 
‘ a 2 _ 4b a 
wal at eo ft 
(3.) = +7 =15 dar + by = Qab. 
, 
5 8 l 


(4.) - = =... 
za+2a x-a@ @ 

8. A man buys two horses for £90. By selling one for four- 
fifths of its cost price, and the other for five-fourths of its cost 
price, he makes a profit of £6 on the whole transaction. Find 
the cost price of each horse. 

9. Show that the roots of the equation z? —(a? + 2b)r + b? = 0 
are the squares of the roots of z* + ax + b = 0. 

10. Draw the graphs of 2* and of 3z + 1. By means of them 
find approximate values for the roots of z? — 3z — 1 = 0. 

Calculate the roots of this equation to three significant figures. 

11. Two trains, one of which travels 5 miles an hour faster 
than the other, move towards each other on parallel lines, start- 
ing from stations 165 miles apart. If the speed of each were 
increased by 10 miles an hour, they would meet 48 minutes sooner. 
Find the velocity of each train. 

12. A man went to market with £15 to lay out in oats. He 
found that he had to pay 2s. 6d. a sack more than he had ex- 

ted, and vey came home with 10 sacks fewer than 
fre had expected. Find how many sacks of oats he bought, 
and what he paid for each. 


Geometry (7'wo hours allowed). 
All the questions may be attempted. 


1. Prove that of all the straight lines that can be drawn from 
a given point to a given straight line the perpendicular is the 
least, and that of the others one which is nearer to the per- 
pendicular is greater than one more remote. 

2. The three angles of a triangle are together equal to two 
right angles. Hence show that if two straight lines are per- 
pendicular to two other straight lines, the acute angle between 
the first pair is equal to the acute angle between the second pair. 

3. AP, BQ are straight rods of equal length, turning at equal 
rates (both clockwise) about two fixed pivots, A and B respec- 
tively. If the rods start parallel, but pointing in opposite direc- 
tions show that (1) they will always be parallel, (2) the line 
joining PQ will always pass through a certain fixed point. 

4. if two triangles have two angles of the one equal to two 
angles of the other, each to each, and a side of the one equal to- 
a side of the other, those sides being opposite to equal angles in 
each, then shall the triangles be equal in all respects. 

A is a point on the circumference of a given circle having its 
centre at O. OA is produced to B,so that AB = OA. With 
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centre B and radius BA a circle is described. C is any point 
on the circumference of this circle. CA is joined and produced 
to meet the given circle in D. Prove that CA = AD. 

5. ABCD is asquare. 0 is the middle point of AB. A square 
PQRS is inscribed in ABCD, pevins the angular point P in AO 
and Q in BC. Prove that AP = BQ, and that the nearer P is 
to O the smaller is the square PQRS. 

6. AB is a straight line bisected at C. On CB an ———— 
triangle BCD is described, and on AD another equilateral triangle 
AED is described on the side remote from C. Prove (1) that the 
angle EAB is a right angle, and (2) that AD* = 3AC* 

7. Define a circle, a segment of a circle, a diameter of a circle. 
Draw a circle with centre O and radius one inch. On any diam- 
eter mark off the two points P and Q midway from_the centre 
to the circumference. 

Now from P draw any straight line PA to the circumference, 
and produce it to B, so that PB is double BA. Draw another 
such line PC, and produce it to D so that PD is double of PC. 
Measure the distances QB and QD. What do these results sug- 
gest ? Briefly prove the truth of your inference. 

8. Prove that in a circle the angles standing on the same arc 
are equal. A, B, and C are three points, on the circumference 
of a circle; BD bisects the angle ABC, and meets the circum- 
ference at D. Through D the chord DE is drawn parallel to 
AB. Prove that DE is equal to BC. 

9. Two parallel chords of a circle on the same side of the 
centre are 6 cm. and 8 cm. in length respectively, and the per- 
pendicular distance between them is lem. Calculate and measure 
the radius, 


General Evementary Scrence (Three hours allowed). 
All the questions may be attempted. 


1. Describe some simple experiments to illustrate Boyle’s law. 
Taking the pressure of 33 feet of water as equal to that of the 
air, say how much water would enter a pint bottle which was 
kept in a vertical position with the mouth downwards, and 
lowered by means of a weight and cord to a point 66 feet below 
the surface of a lake. 

2. What do you understand by the terms work and energy 
as used in science ? A motor-car works at a uniform rate, start- 
ing from rest on a level road; why does its speed gradually 
increase, but only up to a certain limit ? Why will its speed be 
altered as it goes up or down a slope ? 

3. What is the composition of chalk ? Describe a few simple 
experiments that you could perform in # lesson on chalk. 

4. Describe the different ways in which heat may be trans- 
mitted from one body to another. Two similar cups are filled, 
one with tea, and the other with porridge ;*both are at 90° C: 
which will cool down to 70° C first, and why ? 

5. What do you mean by the focal length of a lens? Explain 
by the help of a diagram the magnification produced by a hand 
reading-glass. 

6. Describe experiments to show that an electric current may 
be produced by chemical action, and vice versd. 

7. Write a short description of a comet. 

8 What are fossils, and what do they teach us about the 
history of the earth's crust ? 

9. Describe the effects produced upon the atmosphere by 
animals and plants respectively. 

10. Compare the fore limbs of a cat, a bird, a whale, and a bat. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Tue Editor begs to announce that Mr. Collar intends 
to change his method of rendering assistance to Certifi- 
cate Students The development of the pupil-teacher 
centre and the correspondence class has materially re- 
duced the number of those students who have in past 
vears relied solely upon the courses issued in the 
Practical Teacher ; and every student who has not the 
advantage of personal tuition, and who wishes to mini- 
mise effort and concentrate upon the end to be attained, 
would be well advised to join one of the excellent corre- 
spondence institutions advertised in our columns. Mr. 
Collar is, however, confident that he can afford to 
students, month by month, a good deal of practical help 
of a kind which the more rigid system of the corre- 
spondence class does not permit. All students, there- 
fore, who wish to excel in next year’s examination are 
recommended to order our January number. 


PREPARATION FOR PUBLIC 
EXAMINATIONS. 


ESSAYS AND ESSAY WRITING. 


Ts best- essay submitted during the month was that by 

Miss M‘Arthur, Burneliff Cove, Dumbarton. Very good 
specimens were sent up by Lilian § . Emily Bance, and 
May Register. A book has been sent to Miss M‘Arthur. 

The essays were, on the whole, good—distinctly better than 
those sent in some months ago. The chief defect is a haziness of 
expression, which betokens a corresponding haziness of thought, 
Think clearly, and you will write clearly. 

The following are the subjects for next month. I: shall be 
pleased to give a small prize for the best essay submitted. All 
communications should be addressed to Arthur T. Flux, The 
Elms, Coleraine Road, Blackheath. 

1. Solitude. 

. The middle. class. 

. Advantages of method. 

. Decay of agriculture in England. 

. Punishment of crime. 

. Right use of leisure time. 

. Luxury as a cause of national decay. 
. Division of labour. 

The following hints may be of use in indicating some of the 
lines of thought which may be taken :— 

1. Man has been termed a gregarious animal; he desires to 
live with others. The reason for this is readily understood: in 
the present state of civilisation he is so dependent on others 
that companionship is essential. There are very few men who, 
if cobbouly placed on an island, could make as good a living as 
Robinson Crusoe. There are certain pleasures in solitude— 
temporary solitude, that is—the absence of distraction, the 
feeling of freedom, the stimulus to thought, to introspection, 
ete. ; but, like everything else, when carried to excess it is an 
evil: the freedom becomes loneliness, the thought becomes 
brooding melancholy, and ultimately insanity. Healthiness of 
body and mind depends upon alternating work and repose ; 
conjointly they are good, but either by itself alone is weakening 
and fatal. : 

2. The student of history will find no difficulty in writing a 
good essay on this. In a state where there are only the ruling 
class or nobility and the workers or slaves, there can be little 
real progress. It is only when these opposite ranks are fused or 
united by a middle class that a nation possesses strength. England 
to-day is the England the middle class has made and maintained. 
Without the superfluous wealth of the very rich, and yet suffi- 
ciently removed from the state of the struggling poor, the middle 
class has every incentive to thought and work, and at the same 
time means to pursue it. Hence we naturally find that the 
greater part of what is good in our national life emanates from 
this class, 

3. Define method: a regular, rational, and systematic manner 
of doing anything. With limited time at disposal, and much to 
do, the necessity of method must be felt by every one at all times. 
(a) Method in speech. Rambling, desultory, ill-connected talk 
is of little practical use. ‘‘ Desultoriness may be the mark of 
a full head, but connection must proceed from a thoughtful one. 
(b) Method in action. Not only private but public actions must 
be subservient to method. Illustrate from shops, business houses, 
railways, etc. (c) Point out the magnificent method of nature 
in the solar system, in growth and decay, in animal life, etc. 
(d) Men of genius are sometimes deficient in method; their 
minds are so concentrated on one phase of existence that they 
neglect others. We can excuse this in a genius, but it is not to 
be copied by an ordinary man. 

4. Decay of agriculture in England. England has changed 
in about a century and a half from an agricultural country to a 
manufacturing one, greatly to its benefit. All things are governed 
by the law of supply and demand. There is in the world a huge 
demand for manufactured goods. Owing to its abundant sup- 
we of coal and iron, and perhaps to the character of the race, 

ingland can produce the manufactured goods cheaply and well. 
On the other took there is a continual demand for food. This 
England can only produce in part. If we consider the articles 
used in a day’s meals only, we shall see at once that they cannot 
be produced here, either because the climate is unsuitable, or 
because the natural conditions are not favourable. Thus the 
fields of England cannot compete on the same ground as the 
vast prairies of Canada, United States, and Russia in producing 
wheat; cattle-raising is easier and cheaper where more meadow- 
Jand is available ; and so with every item. England could produce 
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sufficient food for its own population, but it could not produce 
luxuries such as tea, cocoa, tobacco, sugar; and if it limited 
effort to food production, the net amount of wealth produced 
would be far less than it is at nt. It pays better to make 
machinery and textiles, and sell them to other countries to buy 
the necessary articles of food. Hence it is only natural that 
agriculture should be abandoned for manufacture. A man will 
not work for 15s. a week on a farm when he can earn 40s. a 
week in a factory. 

5. There are two objects in inflicting punishment for crime— 
(a) the punishment and reformation of the criminal, and (6) the 
doterrent effect on others. It is a continual effort “‘to make 
the punishment fit the crime.” On the one hand, it must not 
be so severe as to be vindictive; on the other, it must not be so 
slight as to encourage further crimes. Society must be protected, 
aid the protection is best obtained by making an example of 
the criminal. Death by benging. though probably painless, is 
feared a great deal more than lifelong imprisonment ; hence in 
Italy we find murders more common than in England, because 
the thought of solitary confinement is not so abhorrent as that 
of instant death. Some years ago, when tting grew common 
in England, and imprisonment had little deterrent effect, the 
announcement by a judge that all cases that were convicted 
before him would receive the punishment of flogging was suffi- 
cient to stop it at once. The same crime does not always entail 
the same punishment; the circumstances of the case, the age 
and character of the wrongdoer, are taken into account. 

6. One's leisure time is that period when we are not com- 
pelled to work. The amount varies with different ranks of 
society and different individuals in each, but there is hardly any 
one except the sweated labourers in our great cities who has not 
some spare time, The proper use of this varies again with the 
individual: he owes it to himself to see that his use of leisure 
time improves him physically, mentally, and morally. One man, 
after a hard day’s manual work, requires some occupation which 
allows the body to recuperate ; another, who has passed several 
hours in mental work, finds it necessary to take physical exer- 
cise, The various forms of work or rest in leisure time cannot 
be prescribed, except in considering individual circumstances ; 
but leisure time must not be wasted time. 

7. That eacessive luxury is a potent cause of national decay 
has been proved many times in history—for example, Egyptian, 
Roman, Spanish, etc. ; but even without the evidence of history 
we could safely predict a nation’s downfall from over-indulgence, 
as we could an individual's, for no man who habitually ate and 
drank more than was necessary could maintain perfect health. 
Luxury is not economical: it is waste, and waste is always 
reprehensible ; it is unnatural, for when the natural needs of 
the body are satisfied, additional eating or drinking is mere 
gluttony, excessive dress mere foppery and vanity ; it is enervat- 
ing, for the various faculties only develop to their fullest extent 
in the keen air of effort and striving. No physical exercise— 
flabby muscles ; no hard thinking—a weak brain. 

8. Point out what division of labour is. If every one had to 
d> everything for himself, he could not possibly rise above the 
level of the savage. The advantages of the division of labour are 
obvious, and can be abundantly illustrated. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT IN HISTORY. 
Tus Dergat or THE Spanish ARMADA. 


The Tudor period was an era of great changes and great begin- 
nings. The dark mists of the Middle Ages were rolled away ; 
men turned from petty questions to wider issues; the great 
revival of learning, the religious disputes, and other matters 
created international questions, and compelled a wider states- 
manship than had hitherto obtained. One of the most remark- 
able effects of this enlightenment was the spread of geographical 
discovery and knowledge. The invention of the mariner’s com- 
pass—“the needle twinkling on a card "’—though known in 
China for many centuries, was the cause of a great revolution in 
navigation. Previous to this few sailors ventured to lose sight 
of land—at any rate, in the great oceans: they crept along the 
coast from port to port, and were afraid that if they ventured too 
far they would come to the edge of the world and fall over into 
some awful abyss from which there was no return. The known 
earth at this time comprised the southern part of Europe, the 
southern part of Asia, which had been reached overland, and 
the northern part of Africa. Not that other places had never 
been visited, but the earliest explorers had no means of making 
their discoveries known; or if they were known, they were gener- 
ally discredited as sailors’ yarns. There is not the slightest doubt 
that Africa was circumnavigated in the days of the early Greek 
states, and an account of the voyage appears in Herodotus, who 
treats it as a fable. The old Vikings discovered America. In 


the old Norse sagas of Eric the Red and of Karlsefne, which date 
from about the twelfth century, we have a detailed account of 
their voyages from Norway to Iceland, Greenland, and thence to 
Markland and Vinland, which are doubtless Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia. Settlements were made on the wonderful beaches 
of Furthurstrandi (lying to the north of Cape Cod), and Viking 
remains have been found in several places on the northern shores 
of what is now the United States. Rumours of America were 
prevalent—of mariners who had been carried away to the west, 
and had, after wonderful adventures in a stran land, returned 
to Europe; but nothing definite was known. e invention of 
the mariner’s compass altered all this. Within a very few years 
Diaz had reached the Cape, Vasco da Gama had doubled it and 
found a new way to India, and Columbus had discovered the 
West Indies—‘“ Indies,” because he thought that he had reached 
India. Soon there were many navigators eagerly searching for 
new lands. It is not possible to follow the romance of these early 
—oe. but they are, many of them, available to the reader 
in Hakluyt’s V —more fascinating than the cleverest fiction 
—but it must noted that Cabot was the discoverer of the 
mainland of America. In 1495 Cabot was residing at Bristol. 
Under date March 5, 1495, Henry the Seventh granted a patent 
licensing Cabot and his three sons—Lewis, Sebastian, and Sanctus 
—to search for and occupy any regions in the eastern, western, 
or northern seas. The spirit in which these early voyages were 
undertaken is well illustrated by the terms of the warrant: ““ We 
give free and full authority, leave, and power to sail to all parts, 
countries, and seas of the East, of the West, and of the South 

with five ships and as many mariners as they will take with 
them......upon their own proper costs and 
banners and ensigns in every village, town, castle, isle, or main- 
land newly found, etc. Yet so that the said John and his sons 
and their heirs of all the fruits, profits, and commodities growing 
from such navigation shall be held bound to pay to us, in wares 
or money, the fijth part of the capital gain so gotten for every 
their voyage,” etc. The last is a characteristic touch of the 
money-loving king—twent r cent. of the profits with no risk 
of any loss! The “ said John,” however, undoubtedly reached 
the mainland in 1497, and subsequently traced the coast south- 
wards as far as Florida. Columbus did not reach the mainland 
till the next year, so that the honour of discovering (or rather 
rediscovering) the continent of America belongs to an English 
expedition. 

hese early discoveries excited an outburst of geographical 
exploration. Previously the Mediterranean had been the chief 
mercantile sea, Venice and Genoa being the chief ports. As we 
have previously seen, Venice owed its wealth and importance to 
the great overland trade with the East; but with the discovery 
of an easy sea route to India it soon declined, and the head- 

uarters of the commercial world were transferred from the 

shores of the Mediterranean to those of the Atlantic, England, 
Portugal, Spain, and Holland rising rapidly in power as maritime 
nations. Spain annexed the West Indies, Cortes conquered 
Mexico, Pizarro Peru, and Spanish settlements were made along 
the shores of the Pacific from San Francisco to Valparaiso; the 
Portuguese had settlements in India and the East Indies; the 
English commenced colonising North America. Companies of 
merchant adventurers were formed, who fitted out ships with 
home products, and sent them off to bring back in exchange the 
gold, silver, and precious stones which were reputed so common 
in these new lands. They were stirring times, worthy, as Kingsley 
says, of a great epic. It is difficult for us to realise the spirit 
of these men, who left England in little boats, in which nowadays 
one would hesitate to cross the Channel, and plunged into the 
unknown, with an implicit trust in their own powers, and a 
religious faith which undoubtedly stood them in good stead. 
The voyages of Drake and Hawkins, Willoughby and Chancellor, 
Cavendish, Frobisher, Grenville, and Gilbert are in every way as 
interesting and wonderful as those of Ulysses or Alneas. 

The great schism in the Church produced the bitterest feelings. 
Spain, as head of the Catholic Church, was especially vindictive 
against Lutherans, and the horrible Inquisition was another 
terror added to the dangers of exploration. Pope Alexander, in 
order to settle the rival claims of discoveries between the Portu- 
guese and the Spanish, very kindly issued a bull by which all 
the West was given to Spain and all the East to Portugal. Eng- 
lend and Holland, being Protestant, were of course cutietty 
excluded. This led to continual disputes and fighting. Spain 
was busy exploiting America, working the silver mines with 
natives who had been enslaved, squeezing the gold and precious 
stones from all native rulers ond towns, receiving yearly vast 
sums of money in the Plate ships, which were laden with the 
spoils of robbery. The English did not accept the Pope's divi- 
sion, and did not hesitate to enter the Spanish Main and trade 
on their own account. But the most profitable form of gain 
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DOINGS. By E. L.S. Cloth boards, gilt, price 1s. 
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Ben Syivester’s Word. New Eidition. Price Is. 
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The Making of a Missionary. Price 3s. 6d. 
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was robbing the robbers. The treasure-ships bound for Spain 
were often attacked and conquered by English vessels, and the 
contents of their holds transferred. When Drake returned from 
his famous voyage in the Golden Hind, it took over thirty wagons 
to convey the spoil to London. Naturally the Spaniards showed 
little merey to those who fell into their hands; they were treated 
as pirates and heretics, and if they escaped the public execution by 
burning, or outlived the tortures cf the Inquisition, many of them 
spent years as galley slaves in the vilest conditions. It is wrong 
to consider the sea-dogs of Elizabeth's time as ignorant pirates : 
they were staunch Englishmen led by gentlemen, deeply religious, 
and inspired with a love of their country which puts to shame 
much of our modern so-called patriotism. They were filled with 
horror at the way the natives were treated ; they considered that 
they had as much right as the Spaniards in America: and there 
are very few cases on record where the natives were unjustly 
treated by them. Gradually the feeling between the two countries 
became more acute, and would have been sufficient to produce 
a war without any other cause. But the state of European 
politics also tended to the same result. The plans of Spain were 
continually being thwarted. The attempted reduction of the 
Netherlands was rendered well-nigh impossible by the aid given 
from England, and the statesmen of Elizabeth never omitted 
an opportunity of checking the ambitious designs of Philip. 
Then, again, the religious question was important. Spain, as 
the leading Catholic country, was looked to to break the power 
of Protestant England. The existence of Mary Queen of Scots 
was a hindrance to Philip. Though professing beset to her, he 
wanted England for himself, and hence no active steps were 
taken till her execution. This was looked upon as a direct 
challenge to Roman Catholicism, and Philip the Second was free 
to carry out his long-threatened invasion of England. Mary 
had appointed him her heir (he was descended from John of 
Gaunt), and with the wealth at his command he had little doubts 
as to his success. The Armada—considered invincible—was 
prepared, and although its coming was delayed by Drake, who 
sailed into Cadiz harbour and destroyed a vast quantity of stores 
and more than a hundred ships, it set sail in 1588. 

The points at issue, then, were these—(1) Was trade with America 
to be a Spanish monopoly ? (2) was England to become an appan- 
age of the Spanish Empire ? (3) was the Protestant religion to 
receive a decided set back, and the Inquisition to be established 
in England? It was a matter of no slight moment to England. 
She was not the power then that she is now; she was not backed 
by such enormous wealth and great influence as was Spain ; 
she possessed no regular army and no State navy. But, thanks 
to Elizabeth's wise government, she possessed an indomitable 
spirit and an intense patriotism. The Catholics of England 
were as keen as the Protestants in their objection to be subdued 
by Spain; moreover the merchant navy which had sprung up, 
and which immediately rallied to the support of the Crown, was 
manned by hardy sailors, who had had experience in fighting 
Spaniards, and were not afraid to try conclusions once again. 

The coming of the Armada and its defeat are well known. 
The unwieldy galleons were powerless against the quick-sailing 
ships of England. The wisdom of avoiding a pitched battle 
onl adopting harassing tactics was fully vindicated ; and as the 
shattered remains of the great fleet sank beneath the southern 
horizon, the joy and thankfulness felt in every English home 
was deep and heartfelt. One of the greatest crises in the world’s 
history was over. 

The results of the defeat were enormous. England assumed 
a place as mistress of the seas from which, except for a short 
time under Charles, it has never receded. All fears of the ulti- 
mate suppression of Protestantism were at an end, and the 
power of Spain was crippled. Already the Inquisition and its 
abominable practices were eating like a cancer into the vitals 
of the nation, paralysing all healthy life, and producing a steady 
decay from which it has never recovered. The effects on the 
vast continent of America were felt for centuries. The advance 
that has been made, the civilisation which has grown, and the 
peace and prosperity which have been enjoyed would have been 
impossible under Spanish rule. 


Generat INTELLIGENCE QUESTIONS. 

The papers submitted during the month were fairly good, but 
it is evident that many students get into the bad habit of taking 
things for granted instead of endeavouring to understand every- 
thing they see. It may perhaps be considered unfair to ask a 
question which is misleading, but it is never necessary to assume 
that a statement implied by a question is invariably correct. 
For example, if the question were asked, “ Under what condition 
do twice two make five ?"’ few if any would admit that it ever 
occurs; but if one asks, “ Why does the sun put a fire out ?” 
many assume that it is a fact stated, and labour to find a reason. 


wR 
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The answer should, of course, expose the fallacy, not try to 
explain it. The best answers were sent in by W. H. Groves, 
Kenarth, King’s Road, Belmont, Surrey, to whom a volume of 
the New Century Library has been sent. I shall be pleased to 
give another book for the best answers submitted during the 
month. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Why does hail frequently fall during a thunderstorm in 
summer ? = 

2. The following quotations are from Shakespeare. Name 
the play in which each occurs, and, where you can, give the name 
of the speaker. 

(a) Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more. 

(b) To be, or not to be, that is the question. 

(c) Thou diest, and all thy goods are confiscate. 

(d) Wear this for me, one out of suits with fortune 

That could give more, but that her hand lacks means. 

(e) Heat me these irons hot. 

(/) I am that merry wanderer of the night. 

3. Why can you sometimes easily make snowbal!s with snow, 
and at other times not ? 

4. What are the following, and where are they found ?—The 
Escurial, the Vatican, Rotten Row, Notre Dame, the Alhambra, 
Unter den Linden, Fifth Avenue, Cleopatra's Needle. 

5. Comment on the etymology of the following words—Ambi- 
dextrous, lobster, primrose, ne - r knight-errant, macadamise, 
handkerchief, seldom, lych-gate, bye-law. 
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N E L S O N’S Ot 
NEW TOY BOOKS |} 


This Season’s Issue will be found to fully maintain the f 
Firm’s reputation for Children’s Books in brightness, novelty, | 
excellent taste, and splendid colour printing. The Pictures, te 4 
Verses, and Stories in Messrs. Nelson’s Picture Books are ¥ i 
above the average of such productions, and the books are , ty 
entirely DESIGNED and PRINTED in GREAT BRITAIN, ¥ 





’ 











5/- JOHN HASSALL. 
Through the Wood. 


Me: HASSALL’S reputation has been made as a humorous artist. This 

book will be a surprise to many, as it reveals him as a close observer 
of nature and of the habits of animals. The book is in fact a natural history 
on quite novel lines, and will not only be fascinating to small folk, but to 
every one interested in the wild creatures that may be found and observe: 
in our own fields, woods, and shores. The pictures have a human interest 
as well, and boys of all ages will simply revel in them. 


3/6 and 5/- RUTH COBB. 


Twenty full-page Coloured Pictures by Ruth Cobb. 
Coloured Boards, Three Shillings and Sixpence; Cloth, Five Shillings. 


The Wishing Cap. 


ISS COBB'S pictures always take us into a dream-world of the kind that 

is so much more real to children than tlre actual world about them. 

Here the pictures introduce us to all kinds of delightful possibilities—wander- 

ings in cloud-land and shadow-land, adventures ip the ‘‘ never-never” land— 
and the pictures are accompanied by charming stories. 


New SHILLING Toy Books. 
(Linen, 2s.) Mt 


The Brave Old Duke of York. te 


A humorous old rhyme, humorously illustrated by Bert Story. : 













































ay 

The Story of the Gray Goose. Me 
Words by R. M. BALLantyne. ‘ } . 

Illustrated by Harry B. Netson. Another old favourite. { 


hy ae 
A large selection of Children’s Toy Books at prices ranging from Id. to 6s. ni 
Complete List on application. 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh, Dublin, & New York. 
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NELSON'S 
POPULAR POCKET LIBRARIES. 





NELSON’S 7d. LIBRARY. 


Issued Ist and 3rd Wednesdays of 
each Month. 


Modern Copyright Novels, on good Paper, 
in good Type. Cloth, 7d. net. 


NOW READY. 
Marriage of William Ashe. 


Mrs. Humpnry Warp. 


The Intrusions of Peggy. Avyrnosy Horr. 
The Fortune of Christina M‘Nab. 


S. Macwavenray. 


The Battle of the Strong. 


Sir Ginpert ParRKER. 


Robert Elsmere. 

No. 5 John Street. 
Quisante. 
Incomparable Bellairs. 
David Grieve. 

The King’s Mirror. 
John Charity. 
Clementina. 

If Youth but Knew. 
The American Prisoner. 
His Grace. 

Hosts of the Lord. 
The God in the Car. 
The Lady of the Barge. 
The Odd Women. 
Matthew Austin. (Dee. 4) 
The Translation of a Savage. (De. 13.) 


Sir Grupert Parker. 


Mrs. Humpury Warp. 
Ricwarp Wuitreina. 
Axtuony Horr. 
Eererton Cast ie. 

Mrs. Humpury Warp. 
AnTHony Hope. 

H. A. Vacnet. 

A. E. W. Mason. 
Acnes & Ecerton Castie. 
EpEN PHILLPoTTs. 
W. E. Noxris. 
Mrs. Fiona ANNIB STEEL. 
Antuoxy Horr. 
W. W. Jacoss. 
Grorck GIsstno. 


W. E. Norris. 





NELSON’S 6d. CLASSICS 


Cheap Popular Reprints, Clear Type. 
Cloth, Gd. net. 








A Tale of Two Cities. 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays. Tuomas Hvcues. 
The Deerslayer. 

Henry Esmond. 

Hypatia. 

Mill on the Floss (The). 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Last of the Mohicans. 
Adam Bede. 

Old Curiosity Shop. 
Oliver Twist. 
Kenilworth. 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Last Days of Pompeii. 
Cloister and the Hearth. 
Ivanhoe. 

East Lynne. 

Cranford. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. 
The Pathfinder. 
Westward Ho! 
Three Musketeers (The). ALEXANDRE Dumas. 
Channings (The). 


Cuaries DICKENS. 


FENIMORE CooPER. 
W. M. THackeray. 
Cuaries Kivastey. 
Grorce E tor. 
Mrs. Stowe. 
FenrmMoreE Cooper. 
Grorae E tor. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
Cuarces DIcKENs. 
Sir Water Scorr. 
DeErFor. 
Lorp Lytroy. 
CuHaRves READE. 
Sir Wauter Scorrt. 
Mrs. Hexry Woop. 
Mrs. GASKELL. 
Mrs. CRAIK. 
Fentmore Cooper. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Mrs. Henry Woop. 





At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 


Ask for NELSON’S Editions. 





T. NELSON & SONS, London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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BLACKIE’S GIFT BOOKS. 
The Best New Books for Boys. | 


By CAPTAIN BRERETON. 


WITH WOLSELEY TO KUMASI: A 


of the First Ashanti 


War. Illustrated by Gorpox Browns, RI. Large crown cloth elegant, olivine edges, 66. 


JONES OF THe. oO 64th: A Tale of the Batties of Assaye and 
Laswaree. Illustrated by W. Ramey, R.1, Orown S8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Se. 


By ALEXANDER MACDONALD. 


THE . PEARL L SEEKERS: A Story of Adventure in the Southern 


justrated by Epwarp 8. Hepesox, 


Hepeson. Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6a, 


. Rawer, RI, wn Syo, cloth elegant, 


THE Qt uae OF THE BLACK OPALS: A Story of Adventure 
soy ge Australia. [Illustrated by W 


pb ag 8 so 


By ROBERT.M: MACDONALD. 


THE GREAT WHITE CHIEF: 
A’ Story of Adventure in Unknown New 
Guinea. Dlustrated by W. Ramey, R.I. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

* By WALTER RHOADES. 

Two SCAPEGRACES: A School 
Story. Il by Haroun Corrine. a rapa 
8vo, “acth cleans Seat olivine edges, 3e. 





By HARRY COLLINGWOOD, 
Wes + AIRSHIP & SUBMARINE: 
Adventure. Illustrated 


EpwarD 


& js Lose weerd Ore aah Geneon 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


FOR LIFE AND LIBERTY: A 
Tale of the Civil War in Illustrated, 
New Edition. Orown 8vo, elegant, 3e. 





. A. HE —_ WORKS. 
3/6 e NEW Phong bh ae ; 3/ 6 
Faur New Volumes. 





The Best New Books for Girls. 


By BESSIE MARCHANT. , 


SISTERS OF SILVER OREEK: 
‘A Story of Western Canada. Illustrated 
Bosser Hors. Crown 8vo, cloth 
olivine edges, 6a. 

By BESSIE MARCHANT. 


NO ORDINARY GIRL: A Story of 
tral America. 


y Frawcws 
ia Crown 8vo, mah Bueek olivine 
edges, 38. 6d. 





By LILIAN F, WEVILL. 


BETTY’S FIRST TERM: 4 choo 
Tilustrated by Antaur H. Booxuann. 
Crown ro, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 


By DOROTHEA MOORE. 


PAMELA’S HERO: A Tale of the 
Gordon Riots. Illustrated by Anruur A, 
Drxqa. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2e. 6d. 


And many other New Volumes. 





BEAUTIFUL PICTURE BOOKS. 


THE STORY | OR THE 
WEATH for Ohildren. 


ERCOCK. 
By Bveirn Swarr. wih lec 16 Coloured Plates 
and the Text with Black-and- 


White basen Rosson. 
Lange 4, cloth, fall git and. git edges, 


HEROIS LEGENDS. The Bes of 

Legends retold by Aenzs Grozisr 

Weases TON. ao leened with 16 beautifully 

Coloured Plates by Hatew Srratron, uare 
8v0, te pond. § full gilt and gilt 


6s. n 
samso AND SUSANNA. A 
Picture-Book for Polk. With 24 Full 





THE - Sree OF A RUN, and 
Written Pictured by Fiorence 


HANS AMDEROEITS FAIRY 
TALES. Illustrated by Heier Sreatrox, 
with about 30 90” beautifully Coloured Plates, 
a ¥: large number og ee ae 

Large crown 8vo, cloth elegan’ 
eivies eigen Go. ” 


DOGGY DOGGEREL Being 
by Bunt Coan ond Hioared ty’. Kase 
getaurp, With 24 Full Pictures in Full 
eS eS ~and- White. 
Picture boards, 6d. 





MORE POPULAR THAN EVER. 


Fourth Year of lesue. 


BLACKIE'S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 


A Handsome Volume of 192 pages, with over 1s0 Illustrations 
i" Picture boards, cloth 


in Full Colour by the best it Artists. 


back, Se. 6d.) cloth, glit edges, Ber 





A Set of Catalogues, beautifully printed in Colours, will be sent post-free on receipt of postcard. 





BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED, 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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ELSON’S | 
GIFT BOOK 


A better selection: of . well-written, 
attractively - bound,..and _ beautifully - 
illustrated Gift and Prize Books cannot 
be found. than in Messrs, NELSON 
& SONS’ Catalogue for 1907-8, te 
may be selected from with the greatest | 
confidence, the imprint of the firm : 














being a ‘guarantee of wholesomeness 
of tone, of interest, of narrative, and . 
general good quality. . The books - 





Reduced Specimen Illustration from 


“ The Queen Bee.” ~ : ‘ : 
mii issued in recent years are, with 


scarcely an exception, attractively illustrated with _ highly ~artistic 
Coloured Plates. 





a" Send for Complete Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue, 
post free on application. 





THOMAS NELSON & ‘SONS, 


, 35 and. 36 Paternoster Row, London,, E.C. ; 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 





PRINTRD AND PuBLISHED BY THOMAS NeLson & Sons, (PROPRIETORS, AT THE OFFicg oF. 
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